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YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION, 


The next and last meeting until 9th month will be 
held in the Race St. Parlor, on Second-day, 10th inst., 
at 8 o’clock p. m. A Paper on the subject of the First 
Chapter of Janney’s “ History of Friends,” one on “The 
Life of George Sox,” several on the different phases of 
the Prohibition issue, and a brief summary of the la- 
bors of the Association up to the present time, will be 
read. The attendance of all interested Sriends is cor- 
dially invited, 

By ORDER OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


AN TED—AN EXPERIENCED TEACHER 
to take charge of the advanced classes in Latin in Friends’ 
School. Address MARY DARLINGTON, West Chester, Pa. 
W. AN TED—AN E XPERIENCED WOMAN 
(Friend preferred) to teach Arithmetic, Algebra, and Geom- 
etry, and beginners in French. Apply, with reference, to Eli. M 
Lamb, 927, 1001, 1005 McCulloh Street, Baltimore, Md. 





WO LADIES, MEMBERS OF FRIENDS’ 
families, want positions as Matron and Assistant, in a School 


or Institution. Address by letter N., Care of Friends’ Book Asso- 
ciation, 15th and Race Streets. 





J ARVIS- CONKLIN MORTGAGE 
TRUST COMPANY, 


Capital Paid In, . . . $1,500,000. 


Six per cent. Guaranteed Mortgages on Farm 
and City properties. 

Siz per cent. Debenture Bonds interest payable 
half yearly. 

Five per cent. Saving bonds in small or large 
amounts running siz, twelve, eighteen, or twenty-four 
months. 

These Bonds are issued under the supervision of 
the Bank examiners of the state of New York, with 
whom we have deposited 1-10th of our Capital in Gov- 
ernment Bonds. 

We issue instalment Saving Bonds, secured by 
real estate security, running 10, 15, and 20 years. 
Send for Pamphlet. 


ADVISORY BOARD OF PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS 
Wma. Hacker, 
JoHN M. SHRIGLEY, 
8. RoBInson COALE, 
Craice LIPPINcotTt, 
R. W. Cay, 
Wx. P. BEMENT, 
JAMES SCHLEICHER, 
E. H. AUSTIN, Manager. R. L. AUSTIN 


518 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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~ CELLULOID. 


Phenomenal success of Celluloid 
Collars and Cuffs. Factory running 
day and night. Made for Ladies, 
Misses, Gentlemen, and Boys. 


In reality a linen collar covered both sides with a waterproof 
material. These are the only waterproof goods made in this 
durable manner. 


Be sure this trade mark appears on all the goods you purchase. 


Destined to be the UNIVERSAL COLLAR of the future. Do 
not require Laundrying; do not wilt from perspiration. Neat, 
Durable and Comfortable. Especia)ly adapted for traveling. Are 
Waterproof. Celluloid Collars and Cuffs cost no more than linen 
—look better, wear Jonger,they are always white, clean, and fresh ; 
require no laundrying—are manufactured in all the leading styles 
for both Ladies and Gents, Girls and Boys. When soiled, simply 
wipe them off with soap and water. They save their cost in a 
week's wear. Try them. 

Keep this for reference. Celluloid Collars and Cuffs are 
economical and desirable as represented. Can always obtain the 
same, FREE OF PostTaGe, by addressing GEORGE CLEMENT & CO., 
at the following prices: 

Collars, 25 cents. 6 for . 

Cuffs, 50 “ hes 


as 


- $1.30—$2.50 Dozen. 


2.75— 5,00 


Remit by Postal Order, Check, or Stamps. Address GEO 
CLEMENT & CO., 33 East 22d St., N. Y. City. 


HOUSE AND SIGN FAINTING, — 


DURABLE WORK. 
Residence, 
404 No. Thirty-second St. 


HENRY ‘ 
C. 
ELLIS 


RELIABLE WORKMEN. 
112 N. Tenth Street. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 


Joppine ATTENDED To. 


1125 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
THOMPSON SHOURDS, 


2212 Wallace Street. 


R. RICHARDS, 
1541 N, 12th 8t. 


CARPETS. 


The entire selection of patterns for this season, com 
prising all the newest designs and colorings, is here for 
your inspection. Fresh importations of China and 
Japan Mattings’ RENJAMIN GREEN, 
33 N. Second St., Philadelphia. 


WM. H. JONES 


The Dealer in cultural Im- 
plements, and Fertili- 
Removed to 2043 and 





ALWAYS A SPECIAL BARGAIN ROOM. 
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LYE 
Powdered and Perfumed. 


(PATENTED.) 


The strongest and purest Lye made. Will 
make 10 to 12 lbs. of the best Perfumed 
Hard Soap in 20 minutes without boiling, 
It is the best for disinfecting sinks, 
closets, drains, etc. Photographers’ and 
machinists’ uses. Foundrymen, bolt and 
nut makers. For engineers as a boiler 
cleaner, and anti-incrustator. For brewers 
and bottlers, for washing barrels, bottles, 
etc. For painters to remove old paints. 
For washing trees, etc , etc. 


PENNA. SALT M’F’G CO., 
General Agents, Philadelphia, Pa. 


EWIS' 98 cess. 


Spring, 1889. 


-_ 


E are still at ourold established place of business, 915 Spring 
W Garden Street, and are prepared to furnish on shortest no- 
= all our well known specialties in Ladies’ Fine Hand-sewed 
Shoes. 

Our ae stock of Ladies fine shoes is in every way calculated 
to meet the demands of our patrons, in completeness, quality, 
and style, and our prices are the lowest possible, commensurate 
with a first-class article. 

. ouing and Suede kid shoes, made to order after the latest 
designs. 

We respectfully solicit your inspection of our stock, before or- 
dering your spring and summer shoes, thoroughly believing our 
style, and the known durability of our g , will sell them 
against all competition. 


SAMUEL DUTCHER, 
MANUFACTURER OF LADIES’ FINE HAND-SEWED SHOEs, 
(Old Stand,) 915 Spring Garden St. 


FOR DRY GOODS 


——THE BEST PLACE IS—— 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S, 


MARKET 
EIGHTH 
FILBERT 


One of the largest buildings in the city, and 
the largest Establishment in America devoted exclu- 
sively to 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, Gloves, 
House-Furnshing Goods, Carpets, Ready-Made 
Dresses and Wraps, and everything that may be 
needed either for dress or house-furnishing purposes. 
It is believed that unusual inducements are offered, 
as the stock is among the largest to be fownd in the 
American market, and the prices are guaranteed to 
be uniformly as low as elsewhere on similar quali- 
ties of goods. 





STREETS. 
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NEW BOOKS. __| WILLIAM P. BETTS 








POEMS BY HALLIDAY JACKSON. 
PORTRAIT AND MEMOIR. UNDERTAKER, 
188 Pages. Price, $1.00; by mail, $1.10. : 
—- No. 255 S. Fifth St., Phila 
WILLIAM PENN IN AMERICA. &g-BoDIES PRESERVED WITHOUT ICE. 
By WILLIAM J. BUCK. - 


424 Pages. Price, $2.50. Clement A. Woodnutt, 








FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, — | UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 


Ss. W. Cor. [5th and Race Sts., Philadelphia. 
1226 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILA. 
wonZ WM. HEACOCK, Béte~- CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 


‘i NOV IS THE TIME TO HAVE THAT1 
UNDERTAKER ae 

5 Wall Papers were never cheaper. Observe these 

prices for new Fall Patterns: Lustres and Mica 


Papers, 6 cts. roll; Beautiful Gold Papers, 12% 
No. 1508 Brown Street, cts.; Felt or Cartridge Paper, 20 cts: Heavy Em- 


PHILADELPHIA. bossed Golds, 30 cts. Samples sent free to any ad- 


Gress in the country. 4, 1. DIAMENT & CO 
Special attention paid to ) Embalming. 1206 MARKET STREET 





ene 

Buildings, Semen: ~ - “the best abe 8 ae “Wind ‘Mills, Siaen a Hot i 
Engines. Contracts taken to ‘furnish full outfits in complete running order, including 
Artesian Wells, — vn Highest class 
Pumps, Tanks, work, and 
Pipes, ier wey fully 
and Plumbin queenniviet: 
all branches. ifteon years’ experience. Best Philadelphia reference given and one 
thousand references within one hundred miles of the city. #@-The attention of Architects, 
Contractors, and Builders particularly invited. Estimates furnished 

L. M. 321 Vine St., Philadelphia. 


S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 


WALL PAPERS. CEILING DECORATIONS. WINDOW SHADES. 
NO. 902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, (One square from 9th and Green Station), PHILADELPHIA. — 
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aii MUTUAL aia INS RIE are 


AAA a ae OTTO OT TOT TOOT OTT TOTO TOTO TTT TOOT TOT TT TOOTS 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE ForMs of Lirz and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual NET 
Cost. Itis PuRELY MuTuAL; has Assets of THIRTEEN MILLIONS and a SuRPLUS of over TWO AND A 
HALF MILLIONS. j@r- ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE.-@a 

Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice Pres. HORATIO S. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 
409 CHESTNUT STREET. CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
All Trust kept Funds and Investments are separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 


President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T.WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and A . ASA 8. WING, Manager of In 
surance Department, Jos. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FO ILKE, 





INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. CAPITAL, $500,000. SURPLUS, $1,400,000 
Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, Committee 


THE GI R ARD : or Receiver, and Receives Deposits on Interest, 


also Insures Lives, Grants Annuities. 


President, EFFINGHAM B MORRIS. 
LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY, AND TRUST CO. Vino Suesstena ama Tuonsuses, ONO Sotbmaess 
Actuary, WILLIAM P. HUSTON. 
OF PHILADELPHIA. Assistant Treasurer, WILLIAM N. ELy. 
Real Estate Officer, NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW. 


No. 2020 CHESTNUT STREET. Solicitor, GzorGE TUCKER BISPHAM. 


nha i a mR lane 





BINGTON FRIENDS’ BOARDING 


AND DAY SCHOOL, 1889-90. 


Near Jenkintown, Pa., North Penn and Bound Brook R. R. 
Ten miles from Philadelphia. 

Building much enlarged and improved. 
teachers. 
ual care. 

Board and tuition $145 to $175 per school year. Tuition alone 
$25 to $45. For Catalogue, etc., address, 

ARTHUR H. TomLiINsoN, Principal, 
Or CrnTH1a G. BosLEr, Sec., Jenkintown, Pa. 
Ogontz, Pa. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL. 


NEWTOWN SQuagBE, Pa. 


A full corps of good 
Course of study and instruction thorough. Individ- 





Terms, $150 to $225 per year. 


Apply to Hanna R. Ca.zgy, Principal, address, during vaca- 
tion), Media, Pa. 
Or to 
Tuomas P. BARTRAM, Newtown Square, Pa., 
CLEMENT M. BIDDLE, 815 Arch Street, Faia. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


OPENS NINTH MONTH ELEVENTH. 





Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Friends, but all others admitted. 
Full college course for both sexes ; Classical, Scientific, and 
Literary. 
Also a Manual Training and a Preparatory School. 
Healthful location, large grounds, new and extensive build 
ings and apparatus. 
For Catalogue and full particulars, address 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, LL. D., President, 
Swarthmore, Penna. 





RIENDS’ ACADEMY, 

A boarding and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
good English education. The next school year will begin 
Ninth month 11th, 1888. Terms for boarding scholars $150 per 
school year. The school is under the care of Friends, and is 
pleasantly located on Long Island, about thirty miles from New 
York. For catalogue and particulars address, 

FREDERICK E. WILLITs, Sec., 


Glen Cove, lang Mend, N. Y. 





(GHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE — 

A Boarding School for both sexes under the care of Pur- 
chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 
enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellen 
corps of instructors. Prepares for Business or College. Health 
fully and pleasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
from New York city. For catalogue and particulars, address, 

SaMUEL C, CoLiins, A. M., Prin., 


eee institute, N. Y. 


(PLEASANT 1. THIRD-STOR y, COMMUNICA T- 


ing rooms to rent, with board; southern exposure. Also 
table board. 1519 Green Street, Philadelphia. 


14 Franklin Street, 
MARY E. WATERS, ** pyavtcnnie 
BONNET MAKER. 


Plain bonnets of all kinds, ready made, and to order ; pleated 
crown bonnets made to order. 


CAROLINE RAU, PLAIN MILLINERY, 
(Successor to 8. Maddock,) 


7386 SPRING GARDEN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
Plain Straw Bonnets a Specialty. 
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RESSMAKING BY A FRIEND, SPRING 
and Summer suits and wraps. Latest styles. _% N. 12th St. 


E. SHOEMAKER, 
—MILLINERY 


583 N. ELEVENTH STREET. 
4&@ Private house, third door below Green St. 


Frork SALE—STONE HOUSE ON GROUNDS 
adjoining Swarthmore College. 17 rooms, gas, Water, 2 bath- 

rooms, complete stable, and garden, 2 acreslawn. Address Magill 

& Williams, Atenneye< -at-Law, 22 N. Seventh Street, Fatindeiphie. 


Zz. & B.. a TYSON, 242 S. ELEVENTH ST., 
* Staple Trimings, hosiery, etc. Materials for Friends’ caps, 
caps made, and plain cowing and quilting done to order. 





[Puen AND SCHUYLKILL COAL. 


BEST QUALITY. CAREFULLY PREPARED. 
Aquila J. Linvill, 1244 N. Ninth Street. 


ON’ TGOMERY COUN TY MILK.—CONSHO.- 
hocken Dairies. Special Attention given to serving familie 
Office, 603 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Fa. 
JOSEPH ENGLE, 


JOSEPH L. JONES. 
The Clifton, Proprietor. 


Cor. Atlantic and Connecticut Avs., Atlantic City, N. J. 








‘Patters on ] Mansion. 


A few select boarders can be accommodated with first-class 
table, large, airy rooms, shade and piazzas. Three minutes from 
Reading depot. Address 

MRS, F. W. RIDGWAY, Bridgeport, Mont. Co., Pa. 





The Mansion House, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


One mile from Town Hall. Combines the advantages of 
Saratoga with the coolness and quiet of the country. Three 
minutes’ walk from Excelsior Springs and Park. Open from 
June to November. MISS H. T. PAUL. 


Preston’s Sunnyside, 
WERNERSVILLE, PA., 


Is one of the most delightful resorts on the South Mountains, in 
the midst of an extensive park, bracing air, magnificent scenery, 
appointments excellent. Opens May Ist. For circulars, address 


JAMES H. PRESTON. 


The Aberdeen, LONGPORT, N. J., 


Will open about June oe The house is directly on the 
Beach, between the ocean and bey 6 miles down the beach from 


Atlantic City. Trains every hal 
cold sea water baths, 
phone. 


hour. Electric bells, hot and 
Fine bathing, sailing, fishin ete, Tele- 
E. Hoop and E. Newrorr. 


PENNHURST, 


TELEPHONE No. 118. 


MICHIGAN AVENUE, NEAR THE OCEAN, 
JAMES HOOD. ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


South Carolina Avenue, 
T’ he Rk adnor, Atlantic City, N. J. j 


H. W. SHARPLESS. 
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WE REAP AS WE SOW. 
Was it not said by some great sage 
That life is an unwritten page? 

We write our fate, and when old age 
Or death comes on, 
We drop the pen. 


For good or ill, from day to day, 
Each deed we do, each word we say, 
Makes its impression on the clay 
Which molds the minds 

Of other men, 


And all our acts and words are seeds 
Sown o’er the past, whence future deeds 
Spring up to form our wheat or weeds. 
And as we’ve sown 
So reap we then. 
—Selected. 


NEW YORK YEARLY MEETING, 1889. 

In women’s meeting, on Second-day, the minutes for 
the following Friends were read: Elizabeth W. 
Chandler, a minister from Centre Monthly Meeting, 
Pa.; Rebecca J. Cowperthwait, and Joseph Hor- 
ner, ministers from Medford Monthly Meeting, 
N.J. Then followed the epistles from four of the 
yearly meetings, and the appointment of a committee 
to assist the clerks in gathering the exercises of the 
meeting, and a committee to nominate a clerk and 
an assistant clerk. In the afternoon this committee 
proposed for clerk, Amanda K. Miller, for assistant 
clerk, Jane W. Carpenter, both of whom were reiip- 
pointed. The report of the Educational Committee 
was considered, and a committee was appointed to 
nominate a new Representative Committee for the 
succeeding three years. 

On Third-day, in women’s meeting, the Queries 
with their answers were taken up, and their consid- 
eration was begun. (See notes elsewhere on this 
and subsequent business in women’s branch.) 

In men’s meeting in the morning, after a visit 
from Elizabeth Thistlethwaite, four queries and an- 
swers were read and considered. It appeared that 
meetings were generally well attended except those 
in the middle of the week. The falling off in mem- 
bership in past years was attributed by one Friend to 
our lack of ministers, and possibly this was due to the 
neglect of duty by those who were qualified in other 
respects. Davis Furnas of Ohio, thought there was 
now no cause for discouragement; and that all our 
religious duties would be performed if worldly mat- 
ters were relegated to their proper place. If we 
would clear out the spirit of the money-changers the, 


Lord would come into his temple. Another Friend 
regarded the query as to love and unity as implying 
more than not hating. There was a middle ground 
of indifference to be avoided also. We should culti- 
vate a positive feeling of love, and to this end we 
should improve our opportunities, social and other- 
wise, to become more interested in our fellow mem- 
bers individually. Other Friends concurred in ex- 
pressing similar views of this inquery. Another 
Friend said that Christ in presenting the cup to Ju- 
das at the last supper showed him a mark of favor. 
He regarded it a beautiful example, showing that we 
should even go out of our way to serve, or extend 
the hand of kindness to, those who show a coldness 
toward us. 


In the afternoon the Committee to visit Subordi- 
nate Meetings was reiippointed by both bodies, with 
the addition of the name of Jacob Capron. The Rep- 
resentative Committee reported that they had, joint- 
ly with the Representative Committees of Baltimore 
and Illinois Yearly Meetings, caused to be presented 
to the new President and Secretary of the Interior, 
the views of Friends in relation to the Indians, with 
special reference to securing the necessary legislation 
for the appointment of matrons to instruct the In- 
dian women in housekeeping and other matters 
needed in building up the home influence. The com- 
mittee were encouraged to believe that some practi- 
cal legislation on this subject might be secured in 
the near future. The question whether Indian affairs 
should be referred to the Representative Committee, 
or to the Committee on Philanthropic Labor, was de- 
ferred to a future sitting. 

The rest of Third-day afternoon was occupied 
with the Queries. Special concerns were felt in re- 
gard to the ministry. Samuel §. Ash, of Philadel- 
phia, said that our testimony in favor of a free gospel 
ministry meant something more than that our minis- 
ters should not be paid. It meant that we should 
make it possible for them to preach the gospel. 
Labor in the ministry was, he feared, too often em- 
barrassed by the want of means to pay traveling ex- 
penses. He thought this ought to be the care of the 
meeting, and not merely of individuals ; and further 
that Friends should take charge of the business af- 
fairs of ministers in their absence, and as far as pos- 
sible prevent the losses which would otherwise be 
inevitable. Other Friends united with this concern. 
It was urged that a more efficient, more systematic 
ministry was, and had been for some time past, the 
greatest need of the Society ; and Friends were urged 
to consider whether some remedy for this condition 
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could not be found without doing the least violence 
to our testimonies. 

Third-day evening was occupied by a public meet- 
ing of the Committee on Philanthropic Labor. Re- 
ports of the sub-committees on Indian Affairs and on 
Prison Reform were briefly considered, after which 
the labors of the committee on the Education of the 
Colored People in the South were taken up. The 
presence of Martha Schofield and Samuel 8S. Ash 
made this subject peculiarly interesting, and the 
knowledge gained of the workings of the Schofield 
School in South Carolina, the results of the work, and 
the present condition and hopeful future of the ne- 
gro race, was most gratifying. The present need of 
the school is a larger house for its industrial training 
departments. Liberal contributions for this purpose 
have already been received, but additions of any 
size will be received and acknowledged by addressing 
Martha Schofield, Aiken, South Carolina, or other 
Friends interested in this work in the several yearly 
meetings. 

The religious meeting on Fourth-day morning was 
largely attended, the entire body of the house and a 
large part of the youths’ gallery being occupied. The 
religious liberty we enjoy by adhering consistently 
to the doctrine of the teaching of the Spirit, and the 
consequent freedom from creeds and theological dog- 
mas and controversies, was very acceptably dwelt 
upon by Samuel S. Ash and others. Some of these 
matters of doctrine, it was said, were doubtless im- 
portant, but they were secondary to the spiritual con- 


dition of love to God and man and the life of purity 
and uprightness in obedience to the Voice Within. 
These matters being secondary should not be made 
the grounds of division and exclusion, but should be 


treated in the spirit of love. The meeting was also 
brought into deep feeling by a communication from 
Martha Schofield. The query: Whoshall roll away 
the stone from the tomb of the Savior? was beauti- 
fully applied by her to the difficulties of life arising 
from our condition, surroundings, inherited weak- 
nesses and tendencies. There were but few, perhaps, 
who did not realize how constantly this question 
must have been with her in the countless difficulties 
of her life-work, and how constantly it must still go 
with her, though with an ever-strengthening faith, to 
the end. Few that heard her could have failed to re- 
ceive something of the same inspiration. 

There were other exercises that might be dwelt 
upon with profit if space permitted. These were from 
John Keese, of Manhasset, Robert 8. Haviland, 
Thomas Foulke, Rebecca J. Cowperthwait, Burling 
Hallock, and Elizabeth Thistlethwaite. 

In the afternoon Joseph Horner, of Medford, had 
a meeting for young people, after which the First- 
day school held its concluding session. The reports 
from the several First-day schools were read, and 
awakened much interest, there being over sixty-five 
brief responses from Friends present, by way of col- 
lateral information and special exercises. The pros- 
perity of the schools and their good effect upon the 
regular religious meetings, was especially noted. Jo- 
siah T. Tubby, superintendent of the Brooklyn First- 
day school, urged teachers to look constantly to the 


only true Source of Wisdom, whose light was suffi- 
cient for them, and without which they could hope 
for no true success. 

In women’s meeting, on Fifth-day morning, the 
reference of Indian Affairs to the Representative 
Committee was concurred in, and the epistles from 
the other yearly meetings were read and considered, 

In men’s meeting, Jacob Capron, of New York, 
said the reading of the Queries was profitable asa 
means of awakening discussion and self-examination 
as to our condition and needs, and leading to amend- 
ment and instruction in these directions. But the 
Queries should be kept applicable to changes of con- 
ditions, should be pertinent to our present needs and 
dangers. If they were allowed to become obsolete, 
they would of necessity become a lifeless formality. 
Other Friends concurred in this view. 

The report of the Committee on Philanthropic 
Labor was then taken up, which was a short general 
report submitting the reports of the several sub- 
committees; and appended to these was a leaflet 
containing the recommendations on some of the sub- 
jects as issued by the sub-committees of the Friends’ 
Union for Philanthropic Labor. The work of the 
Committee on the Education of the Colored People 
in the South was read and warmly approved. Then 
came the report of the Committee on Prison Reform. 
This was approved, but the recommendation that 
the meeting send a petition to the Governor of New 
York requesting his signature to two bills now in his 
hands, called out much discussion. (The two bills 
provide for the appointment of police matrons in the 
station-houses, and for the employment of prisoners 
in the State prison.) The objection of some Friends 
was not to the reforms proposed, but on account of 
doubt whether the meeting was sufficiently informed 
as to the provisions of the measures as finally passed, 
and also a scruple against frequent petitions. A 
message was finally sent to women’s meeting announc- 
ing that men Friends were not able to unite in ap- 
proving the proposed petitions, whereupon the wo- 
men sent a committee to represent their strong feel- 
ing in regard to the matter. (See notes, below, of 
women’s proceedings.) It was decided to appoint a 
joint committee on the subject, and this, on the fol- 
lowing day, reported in favor of a petition on the 
police matron bill. 

Other business on this day in women’s meeting 
was the report of the Treasurer, the report of the 
book committee, and the reading of the essays of 
epistles to be sent to Illinois and Baltimore Yearly 
Meetings ; also the consideration of the report of the 
sub-committee of the Committee on Philanthropic 
Labor, on corrupt literature. The report was approved 
but not the appended leaflet of suggestions. Men’s 
meeting reached the same conclusion. The rest of 
the afternoon in men’s meeting was occupied with 
the question of reippointing the Committee on Phil- 
anthropic Labor, but it was found impossible to reach 
a conclusion on this question, or to finish the other 
business, so the meeting adjourned till Sixth-day 
morning. 

On Sixth-day, the proceedings occupying two ses- 
sions in each of the two bodies, followed about the 
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same course in each, except that in men’s meeting 
the epistles from Illinois and Indiana were read, and 
the epistles to be sent to the other yearly meetings 
were read and approved. The matter which con- 
sumed most of the time of the morning session was 
the reippointment of tbe Philanthropic Committee 
The extreme views were, on the one hand, to reiip-- 
point without change ; and on the other hand not to 
reippoint at all, but to have special committees on 
each subject and responsible to the yearly meeting 
only. The conclusion at last united upon was to 
continue the committee for another year and refer to 
it the following subjects only: The Promotion of 
Temperance, Reform in Prison Management, Educa- 
tion of the Colored People in the South, Settlement 
of Differences by Arbitration, and Discouragement of 
the Use of Tobacco. The following matters were also 
disposed of: the publication of memorials, appropri- 
ations for several purposes, report and reiippoint- 
ment of Committee on Isolated Members, report of 
Committee to present a memorial to Congress and 
the President in favor of international arbitration 
and against the liquor traffic with the native races of 
Africa and the islands of the western Pacific ; and a 
greeting to be sent by the yearly meeting to the con- 
vention to be held this summer in Switzerland for 
the suppression of the legalization of vice. John T. 
Willets was appointed treasurer, and Charles Griffen, 
171 Cherry st., New York, was appointed corre- 
spondent. 

The minute of the exercises expressed the feeling 
of all, that in a meeting in which great diversity of 
opinion had been held and freely expressed, the dis- 
cussion had been very profitable and instructive and 
there had been maintained a remarkable unity of 
feeling and kindly consideration of one another’s 
views. 


NOTES ON THE PROCEEDINGS IN WOMEN’S 
MEETING. 


Tue fourth Query called forth much expression and 
the concern on the part of several that women, espe- 
cially the young, should by their example try to lend 
strength to resist the temptations of intemperance, 
to their brethren who are so much more strongly 
tried in their contact with the world. A trifling act 
of disapproval on the part of a young woman may 
turn the tenor of a life into a new and better channel. 
Martha Schofield said: “ Very often only a kindly 
word or thought has the power to help another to 
resist temptations. The young man is often tempted 
astray, but if he knows that some one cares for him 
and will help to lead him back to the right path, 
great strength will be given.” Elizabeth Thistleth- 
waite felt there was some encouragement in the an- 
swers to the third Query as it showed that we are 
beginning “to see ourselves as we really are,” the 
answer saying that greater care should be had in re- 
gard to the several points of this Query. It was felt 
that as there are so few in our Society needing aid, 
we should turn our attention to others in need out- 
side of the meeting. 

The concern expressed that as those who now fill 
the higher seats will soon have passed away, others 


will have to fill their places, let these seek the true 
source of inspiration and righteousness, that they 
may be prepared for these duties. ‘“ Be ever on the 
watch. Let not the little trials come in and take 
away our peace. We should grow to be willing to 
suffer and become, as far as it lies in us, more like 
our Example, remembering that the banner of the 
Lord is love. If the young Friends could centre 
down to this condition, they would not so much de- 
sire amusements. There is no distress of mind after 
having done the Father’s bidding, as when seeking 
merely for our own amusement.” 

On Fifth-day one of the reports from the Philan- 
thropic Committee was sent in from the men’s meet- 
ing, with which was the proposal that a petition be 
sent to Governor Hill requesting him to sign the bills 
known as the “ Fassett Bill” and the “ Police Matron 
Bill,” which have passed the legislature and are 
awaiting his signature to become laws. The men re- 
ported they had accepted the report, but rejected the 
proposals. A feeling of sadness seemed to pass over 
the whole meeting at this, and one woman after an- 
other appealed for the poor women who are daily 
subjected to ill treatment in the station-houses, with 
no one to care for them and perhaps encourage them 
to a better life. The whole heart of the meeting 
seemed to cry out against this decree of the men, not 
to lift a helping hand to try and raise the fallen. 
Some thought it best to follow as the men had led 
the way, but even the young people rose and spoke 
against it. Hannah A. Plummer told how much value 
the Police Matrons are in Chicago, caring for the 
helpless babes whose mothers are brought in drunk, 
and guarding those who have committed a first of- 
fense and trying to lead them in a better way. It 
was thought possible that the bills might have been 
changed in their passage, but that this should not 
stand in the way if they should remain the same, 
It was decided a delegation should be sent into men’s 
meeting to request them to appoint a committee to 
act in unison with one from the women’s meeting, 
and thus bring it again before the men. Six women 
were appointed, Eliza F. Rawson,Marianna Chapman, 
Anna Field, Sarah Merritt, Phebe C. Wright, and 
Eliza Ann Shepherd. As they went out the sympa- 
thy of the whole meeting seemed to accompany 
them. Their request was granted, and Sixth-day 
morning the joint committee reported they approved 
the sending of a memorial to Governor Hill in re- 
gard to the Police Matron bill, but that there was not 
sufficient unity to do so in regard to the Fassett bill. 
The memorial to be placed in the hands of a com- 
mittee who were to ascertain if the bill had passed 
the legislature as presented, before forwarding the 
memorial. Phebe C. Wright and Mary Willits were 
appointed on this committee. 

The Philanthropic Committee was continued. 

In the report of the Committee on Isolated Mem- 
bers it was recommended that the monthly meetings 
take up the work, as they could reach them better. 
This was united in by the meeting, and it was pro- 
posed to send papers and epistles to members so sit- 
uated. Martha Schofield remarked how pleasant it 
was to receive such messages, especially written ones 
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as they are “fresh from the pen and not cold print.” 
The men’s meeting directed that a .memorial be 
sent to the Geneva Convention to abolish State In- 
stitutions of Vice, expressing their sympathy with 
the movement, women Friends concurring. In 
speaking of the Philanthropic Labor to be done, 
Hannah A. Plummer said: “ We must not be dis- 
couraged at the amount of work, but in our daily life 
learn to choose between the necessary and unneces- 
sary, to know the little things to be left undone. Not 
what others think we ought to do, but what seems 
best to our own light is what is right. 
‘I’m glad to think 
I am not bound to make the world go right, 
But only to discover and do 
With cheerful heart the work that God appoiuts.’ 
And one hour of thoughtful silence will nerve the 
heart for days and days.” 


LONDON YEARLY MEETING. 
Lonpon, England, 5th mo. 25. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

Tue Yearly Meeting commenced on Second-day, the 
20th inst., by the holding of the Meeting on Ministry 
and Oversight. There was a large attendance, in- 
cluding an unusual number of Friends from the 
American Continent. Samuel Morris, and his com- 
panion, Morris Cope, from Philadelphia, were very 
cordially received. Dr. James Carey Thomas, Balti- 
more, Prof. J. J. Mills, of Earlham College, (Rich- 
mond, Ind.), and Laura Haviland, Chicago, with 
minutes from their respective monthly meetings, 
were also present, together with W. and S. Thomp- 
son, of New England, and Jno. T. Dorland, Jr., from 
Canada Yearly Meeting. The reports presented by 
the quarterly meetings on Ministry and Oversight 
were generally encouraging, and much expression of 
view on how to deal with the large and increasing 
number of those not in membership (said to num- 
ber about thirty-five thousand) who attend our 
First-day schools, and show warm attachment to the 
Society. Those also who are drawn towards Friends 
through what are now definitely known as “ Mission 
Meetings,” claimed similar attention, but with not 
the same amount of sympathy. The Mission move- 
ment is extending, but the lines on which it is being 
worked are not entirely satisfactory to Friends gen- 
erally, and confessedly need more judicious manage- 
ment. The question of birthright membership 
claimed some consideration as manifestly complicat- 
ing the matter of dealing with the admission of any 
large number of new members from the working 
classes. 

The Yearly Meeting proper commenced on 
Fourth-day morning and was not considered to be 
larger than of late years. The reading of the certifi- 
cates of the two Friends from Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting elicited many expressions of hopefulness 
that the time might be approaching for a renewal of 
correspondence with that Meeting. One Friend 
thereupon remarked that seeing we so very cordially 
welcomed our dear Friends from a yearly meeting 
with which we had not corresponded for a great many 
years, he hoped that it might be a step towards dis- 
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continuing the formal annual letter, which it was 
now evident was not a necessity—in order to receiv- 
ing Friends traveling on religious service in this 
country from America. 

A memorial concerning the late John Bright, from 
the meeting to which he belonged,was read, and will 
be, no doubt, widely copied into the public press. It 
treats his character very fairly and claims a good deal 
of credit for his training in the careful manner of 
Friends sixty years ago. 

Again the subject of the conducting of Mission 
meetings, Bible classes, and adult schools, claimed 
attention and a good deal of criticism and much 
counsel was extended, encouraging Friends to have 
faith in their principles and not to expect more suc- 
cess by following the practices of other denomina- 
tions. There is considerable diversity of practice in 
regard to what goes on in these meetings. In many 
meetings throughout the country what were formerly 
First-day afternoon or evening meetings are now con- 
ducted as reading meetings, and some as missionary 
meetings, where recourse is had to the singing of 
hymns, the formal offering of prayer, and other un- 
friendly usages. A distinction is endeavored to be 
kept up as between these meetings and other ordi- 
nary old style meetings of Friends. 

The number of members was shown to be 15,574, 
not including Ireland, being a small increase upon 
last year. 

A Friend of some prominence had the temerity 
to reopen the subject of the publicationjof “A Rea- 
sonable Faith,” which gave two out of the three 
Friends, authors of that little book, an opportunity 
of defending themselves against his attack, which it 
was felt had better not have been made, and it was 
not further pursued. The result of the discussion 
was an evident gain. * # 


MEMORIAL OF SAMUEL J. LEVICK. 


A Testimony or THE Montuiy MEETING o£ FRIENDS 
oF PHILapELPHia ConcerninG Samuet J. Levick, 
DECEASED. 

In conformity with the custom in our Religious So- 

ciety of placing on record, for the encouragement of 

survivors, memorials of deceased Friends who had in 
their day been conspicuous standard-bearers therein, 
we believe it right for us to prepare this simple testi- 

mony concerning our late esteemed friend Samuel J. 

Levick. 

He was the son of Ebenezer and Elizabeth W. 
Levick, members of the Religious Society of Friends, 
and was born in Philadelphia, Eighth month 30th, 
1819. The guarded care and training of his parents 
were as a hedge of preservation to their children, 
and helped to fit them for usefulness in mature 
years. 

From his infantile days Samuel was susceptible 
to the tender influences of the Heavenly Father’s 
love, and being of a sensitive nature his sympathies 
were enlisted for the poor, even in childhood. In 
early youth he became interested in the colored peo- 
ple living in the lower part of the city, mingling 
with them in their homes on First-day afternoons 
and reading to them and instructing them. He af- 
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terwards procured a room where others joined him 
in the work of collecting and teaching them such les- 
sons as would advance and elevate them in life. He 
was a member of the Junior Anti-Slavery Society, 
and was interested in other associations having for 
their object the amelioration of the condition of the 
human family. 

In the spring of 1841 he was married to Ellen, 
daughter of Caleb and Jane Foulke, of Quakertown, 
Pa., and settled near there as a farmer. Ina little 
more than a year afterward this beloved companion 
was removed by death. He subsequently married 
Susanna, daughter of Charles and Jane Mather, and 
continued to reside at Quakertown until 1848, when 
they moved to Philadelphia. In 1857 they returned 
to Quakertown, where he was engaged in business 
until 1874, when they again removed to this city 
where he resided the remainder of his life. 

As he was faithful and obedient in youth to what 
he felt called to engage in, he was fitted for a more 
extended field of labor, and he became a public am- 
bassador for Christ in his twenty-first year, contin- 
uing in the work of the ministry for over forty-five 
years. His gift therein was acknowledged by Rich- 
land Monthly Meeting in Fourth month, 1842, and 
confirmed by Abington Monthly Meeting of Minis- 
ters and Elders in Fifth month of the same year. He 
did not shrink from declaring the whole counsel of 
God according to his understanding thereof, boldly 
and forcibly. Earnest, animated, eloquent, and fre- 
quently pathetic, bearing the magnetism of his 
warm heart to his hearers, he was an attractive 
preacher, especially to the young. His communica- 
tions were generally of a practical character, fre- 
quently giving evidence that they were in the dem- 
monstration of the spirit and with power, and when 
fully equipped in the armor of the Lord and Master 
no greater valiant could be found in His service. 
His interest in the free ministry of the Gospel and 
his faith in its conformity to the teaching of Christ 
were unbounded. Satisfied that the Religious Society 
of Friends was the one with which he should be con- 
nected, and fully recognizing the ground of its estab- 
lishment, he was yet no sectarian, but mingled freely 
with people of all denominations, regarding all as 
children of the same great and good Father. At 
times he felt called to appoint meetings among those 
of other religious societies, which were very satisfac- 
tory, calling his hearers not to any creed or form of 
worship, but ever encouraging them to live up to the 
teaching of that Power which enlightens the con- 
science. Iu our mid-week meeetings at Race street 
he was particularly favored of latter years in ad- 
dressing the hundreds of school children there as- 
sembled, clearly presenting to their comprehension 
many of'the undisputed truths of the Gospel, ac- 
knowledged by all Christian sects. He traveled 
much in the work of the ministry, having visited all 
the Yearly Meetings except Illinois, and very many 
of the meetings composing them, and his company 
and services in the ministry were welcomed wher- 
ever he went. While he was not without his sea- 
sons of trial and deep proving he was ever able to 
rise above these, and being blessed with a remark- 


ably cheerful disposition he looked upon the bright 
side of life, and feeling that he had a right to enjoy 
the good things thereof without abusing them, he 
practically carried out this view in his intercourse 
with the world. 

Samuel J. Levick was a man of strong and earnest 
convictions, and very plain and outspoken in the ex- 
pression of his views. He was not a man to with- 
hold his thought lest the candid expression of it 
should make him enemies. Many with whom he did 
not agree in sentiment were inclined to think him 
too earnest and persistent in the expression of his 
convictions, but perhaps this should be overlooked 
in one so thoroughly honest and open in all his words 
and actions, who never bore malice, was kind and 
forgiving to all, and who never spoke disparagingly 
of any in their absence. His strong will and impetu- 
ous temperament were often a source of anxiety, and 
we should mention as instrumentalities of great help 
to him the steady discretion and wisdom of some of 
his nearest friends, and the meek and quiet spirit of 
his wife. He was deeply interested in public affairs, 
both national and local, active in the work of organ- 
ized charities in our city, and in the progress and ed- 
ucation of youth. For several years he was the effi- 
cient secretary of the “ Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals,” holding this position at the time 
of his death. 

He was one of the delegates to Washington from 
our Yearly Meeting in 1865, to express oursympathy 
with the government after the assassination of Presi- 
dent Lincoln. 

A week previous to his death he suffered from an 
attack of oppression to which he was subject, but 
was able to be about the house most of the time. 
While sitting in his easy chair at the close of a quiet 
First-day, he was peacefully gathered to his rest on 
the 19th of Fourth month, 1885, in the sixty-sixth 
year of his age. 

His funeral at old Merion Meeting-house was 
largely attended, and testimonies were borne by sev- 
eral Friends in the ministry from different meetings. 

Read in and approved by the,Monthly Meeting of 
Friends of Philadelphia, held First month 16th, 1889. 


ALFRED Moors, 
SaraH J. AsH, Clerks. 


Read in and approved by Philadelphia Quarterly 
Meeting of Friends, held Second month 5th, 1889, 


A: ° ORN . 
Isaac H Hii xc RN, ) Clerks. 
ANNIE SHOEMAKER, 


MEMORIAL OF REBECCA JOHN. 
A Testimony From Roartne Creek Montaty Mest- 

ING CONCERNING ReBecca JOHN, DECEASED. 
Wuewn those have passed from our midst who, by 
obedience to the revelations of the Holy Spirit, have 
witnessed preservation from the temptations of life, 
and have been enabled to show forth the fruits of 
the Spirit in their daily walks, and to receive an 
assurance of a crown everlasting, we believe there is 
an advantage in holding such up as examples to those 
that remain, that these may be encouraged to trust 
in the power and mind the same light which illumin- 
ated their path, and gave them the victory. Under 
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this feeling we are concerned to bear our testimony 
to the beautiful and exemplary life of our dear friend, 
Rebecca John. She was the daughter of Zephaniah 
and Hannah Underwood, and was born on the 15th 
day of Second month, 1808, in the county of York, 
Pa. When about 28 years of age she went with her 
parents to Centre county to reside, becoming a mem- 
ber of Centre Monthly Meeting. Here she grew 
more concerned to walk in accordance with her 
Heavenly Father’s will. In her 32d year she ap- 
peared in the ministry, and her gift was acknowl- 
edged by Centre Quarterly Meeting, held at Centre 
the 17th day of the 11th month, 1842. She was united 
in marriage with our friend Perry John, and came 
with him to reside within the limits of this Monthly 
Meeting, where she labored faithfully the remainder 
of her life. Her ministry was sound and edifying. 

In the Ninth month, 1886, she was attacked with 
illness which was attended with great suffering. This 
she bore with much patience for about nine months, 
when relieved by death. She once remarked, she 
believed her Father in Heaven beheld her in this 
affliction, and that he would do all things right. At 
another time she expressed herself, saying, I feel so 
very happy,and again she said, there was not a cloud 
in her way, but all was bright and clear. Her suffer- 
ings terminated on the 3d day of Sixth month, 1887, 
and her remains were interred in Friends’ Burying 
Ground, at Bear Gap, on the 6th of the same, where 
a solemn meeting was held which was attended by 
mapy of her friends and neighbors. 


Read and approved by Roaring Creek Monthly 
Meeting, held at Roaring Creek, Fifth month 26th, 
1888. Signed by 

GRIFFITH JOHN, 
RuTHANNA Kester, } Clerks. 

Read and approved by Fishing Creek Half-Year 
Meeting of Friends, held at Millville, Pa., Sixth 
month 21st, 1888. 

Evus Eves, 
Frances M. Eves, 


} Clerks. 


THE USE OF HARDSHIPS. 

Let none consider hardships as reflecting on the 
goodness of the Creator. The difficulties of our state 
are among its best blessings. The distance at which 
good objects are placed, and the obstacles which in- 
tervene, are the means by which Providence rouses, 
quickens, invigorates, expands all our powers. 
These form the school in which our minds and 
hearts are trained. Difficulty and hardship bind us 
more closely to objects. We love more ardently 
what we have suffered to attain, and enjoy nothing 
so exquisitely as what we have pursued through ca- 
lamity and danger. It is in such pursuits, when we 
endure and labor for ends which conscience and re- 
ligion enjoin, that our whole nature is called forth 
and perfected.— Channing. 


Heep not distressing thoughts when they rise 
ever so strongly in thee; nay, though they have en- 
tered thee, fear them not, but be still awhile, not 
believing in the power which thou feelest they have 
over thee, and it will fall on a sudden.—J. Penington. | comfort, but only of relieving them, when he himself 


SCRIPTURE LESSON, No. 23. 
Srxta MonrsH 16, 1889. 
JESUS CRUCIFIED. 


GOLDEN TEext.—‘‘And being found in fashion as a man, he hum- 
bled himself, becoming obedient even death, yea unto 
the death of the cross.’’—Phil. 2: 8. 


READ Mark 15: 21-39. 
Tue story of the cross and the incidents connected 
with this lesson are too dreadful to be made the sub- 
ject of class study. Only in the privacy of the inner 
consciousness can a scene so sacred, yet so revolting 
to the feelings, be contemplated. 

To those who hold a faith that bases acceptance 
with the Father just where the well-beloved Son 
based it,—upon obedience to the Divine will, to the 
Inward voice heard within the soul of every rational 
creature that has reached the age to understand its 
teachings,—to the Friend who is truly rooted and 
grounded in this most blessed and soul-inspiring doc- 
trine of the Gospel of Christ preached by Jesus, in 
whom the fulness of divinity dwelt without measure, 
this deed was most cruel and wanton, and, as a judi- 
cial transaction, must ever stand as among the most 
heinous offenses perpetrated by man upon a human 
being. 

The saving power of the crucified Jesus to the 
whole family of man, is in the example of faithful- 
ness to known duty which he exhibited, faithfulness 
to the testimony given him to bear to the world, 
rather than save his life by being false to it. In this 
sense he becomes the Savior of every soul that, 
through his example, is willing to suffer, even to the 
death of all that is precious. The Christ, the anoint- 
ing power which enabled Jesus to thus suffer, is still 
able to save to the uttermost, every one seeking with 
full purpose of heart redemption from all that stands 
in the way of acceptance with our Heavenly Father. 

F. W. Robertson says truly : “In Christ there is 
not given to us a faultless essay on the loveliness of 
self-consecration to convince our reason how beauti- 
ful it is; but there is given to us a self-consecrated 
One, a living truth, a living person, a life that was 
beautiful, a death that we feel in our inmost hearts to 
have been divine. And all this in order that the 
spirit of that consecrated life and consecrated death, 
through love and wonder and deep enthusiasm, may 
pass into us, and sanctify us also to the truth in life 
and death.” 


Our lessons of the history of the meek and lowly 
One in this gospel are about closing and we wonder 
that such cruelty could ever have been committed by 
human beings. The common people, as they were 
called, had been oppressed and degraded, not only by 
the Romans, but also by their own high priests and 
scribes. Their sense of justice and true manhood 
seems almost destroyed. Even the chosen twelve 
could not for a time understand Jesus’s teachings 
about humility and pure, unselfish love for all. They 
had to grow up to it, as we must try to do, from week 
to week. He went about doing good to the souls and 
bodies of the poorest, the most loathsome in their 
afflictions. He never thought of his own ease and 
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“had not where to lay his head.” Who could im- 
agine such a life to end in such a death between two 
malefactors. His enemies did not understand that a 
pure, heavenly spirit could not be disgraced by any 
outward circumstance. He told his friends that they, 
too, must take up their cross and follow him, if they 
wanted to be his disciples. Not a perishable wooden 
cross, but to deny ourselves whenever we want to 
do wrong, or speak an unkind word to or about any 
one. Sometimes it is hard to keep this feeling down, 
but in so doing we are bearing our cross. 

This Crucifixion lesson is a deep warning to us 
to grieve not the Holy Spirit. Had the Jews, whom 
he was trying to serve and to save, but listened to the 
witness in their own hearts, what life-long sorrow 
they would have been spared. All the mockery that 
he endured was as nothing to the sorrow that re- 
mained with them. 


NOTES ON THE LESSON. 

The place of crucifixion is called both Golgotha 
and Calvary, the one is Hebrew, and the other La- 
tin: they have the same meaning. It is not certainly 
known why this name was given ; some have sup- 
posed that it was because the mount resembled in 
shape a human skull. The most probable opinion is 
that it was a place of execution, that malefactors 
were beheaded or otherwise put to death there and 
their bones left unburied. 

Much is being said and written about the exact 
site of Calvary, but to Friends who believe that every 
soul has its own cross to bear, there is little except 
the historic interest that attaches to the exact point 
where the cross stood, upon which the beloved Son 
hung for hours in all the agony of mortal suffering. 
The fact remains that he so suffered: that he suf- 
fered for us is a central truth, but not as God to pay a 
ransom for our inheritance of sin that we may be 
free, but as a perfect example and pattern that we 
who are also the sons of God may take heart, wel- 
coming the heaviest cross, and bearing it faithfully 
as did that beloved Son who taught obedience 
through what He suffered. 

We must ever bear in mind the unmeasured dif- 
ference between ourselves and this “ holy, harmless, 
undefiled sufferer,” who came with his message of 
peace and good-will, and could say, “I do always the 
things that are pleasing to him,” (our Heavenly 
Father), yet was despised and rejected by those whom 
he would save and bless, and through their sin was 
nailed to the cross ; while we, by our own sin and dis- 
obedience make the cross ; upon which must be sacri- 
ficed every will and desire that separates us from the 
same source and fountain of life in the soul—the 
same Father in Heaven, who, as we surrender to his 
guidance, will give us the grace to say, “ not my will 
but thine be done.” Robert Barclay writes : “ Blessed 
forever are they, that having truly had a sense of 
their own unworthiness and sinfulness, and having 
seen all their own endeavors and performances fruit- 
less and vain, and beheld their own emptiness and 
the vanity of their vain hopes, faith, and confidence, 
while they remained inwardly pricked, pursued, and 
condemned by God’s holy witness in their hearis, and so 
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having applied themselves thereto and suffered his 
grace to work in them, are become changed and re- 
newed in the spirit of their minds, passed from death 
unto life,and know Jesus arisen in them, working 
both the will and the deed, and so having put on the 
Lord Jesus Christ, in effect are clothed with him and 
partake of his righteousness and nature; such can 
draw near to the Lord with boldness and know their 
acceptance in and by him, in whom, and ir as many 
as are found in him, The Father is well pleased.” This 
is given in language common to the age and time in 
which it was written, but when taken in the sim- 
plicity of its meaning has the same significance which 
Friends who examine for themselves with the spirit 
of the earnest seeker now accept for the “ truth as it 
is in Jesus.” 


‘* HIMSELF HE CANNOT SAVE.” 
The highest praise of all, 

Though meant for mocking jeer: 
Others he came to save: 

For him the nails, the spear. 


Could he both keep and give? 
Himself for us he gave. 
. He needs must die for love; 
Himself he could not save. 


So, who would save must give, 
Nor think himself to gain. 

Who would make others live 
Must spare nor love nor pain. 


—Emily Tolman, in S. S. Times. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
AN APPEAL TO PARENTS. 

O, DEAR PARENTS, think of your responsibilities to 
your children! A responsibility that you cannot 
avoid without incurring a heavy penalty. The great 
importance of an early religious training cannot be 
urged too strongly. At the first dawning of the in- 
tellect the child’s mind should be turned to Deity— 
impressed with a fear of doing wrong or indulging 
an unkind word, thought, or deed towards another. 

Teach it the love of God, through the tender 
mother love. Let the parents first cultivate the 
Heavenly attributes in their own breasts, and their 
labor will become easy and beautiful, and they will 
behold their dear children growing up like plants 
about them. Harmony and peace will prevail in the 
home, and our Society will not be wearied and 
harassed trying to devise ways to make our meet- 
ings attractive to the young. For they will have 
grown up so much interested in the Society, and will 
bring so much life into it themselves, that the heart 
will overflow with the grateful prayer: “I thank 
thee,O Father,that thou hast hid those things from 
the wise and prudent, and hast revealed them unto 
babes,” in Christ. R. M. T. 

Sandy Spring, Md. 


Our business is to stay ourselves upon the Lord 
and to fully realize the truth that all things will be 
found to work together for the very best 

to those that above all things desire to love and 
serve Him.—John Barclay. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 8, 1889. 
PHILANTHROPIC WORK AMONG FRIENDS. 
Tue active philanthropic work of Friends has always 
been one of the chief characteristics of the body. It 
is natural that this should be the case. Regarding 
their Creator as a God of love, and cherishing espe- 
cially the new commandment which Jesus gave, they 
could not be content without evidencing in a prac- 
tical manner that their love for their fellow'men 
meant more than a profession in words. 

One of the earliest of the concerns of the Ameri- 
ern Yearly Meetings was that for the Indians. In 
the endeavor to aid them in the preservation of their 
rights and an advance towards Christian civilization 
the labor of many years and the expenditure of large 
sums of money have been bestowed. There has 
never been any question, so far as we are aware, that 
this was a perfectly proper and suitable direction for 
the Society’s organized bodies to take. Committees 
on the subject have been appointed, and their la- 
bors have been supported by funds from the general 
treasury. It has been regarded as a fit manifestation 
of the earnest desire of the Society to do good to 
those who needed help. 


The labor for the colored people is of the same 
nature. Like the Indians they have suffered many 
wrongs. Like them they need aid. The example of 
Fox and Woolman and a long line of those whom 
we most regard has pointed out our duty toward them. 
The utmost that Friends can do will be but a small 
part of what needs doing. There is no danger of our 
exceeding the limits of what is called for, or what is 
appropriate for us. 

Other fields of labor are offered in other direc- 
tions,—the effort to cast out intoxicants and their 
kindred, to destroy the evil broods of corrupting lit- 
erature, etc., to aid the prisoner, and lift the fallen. 
To some one or other of these many feel especially 
called, and their earnestness, within due bounds, is 
a crown of honor to them. So much is this the case, 
indeed, that our Society must see that it is the gainer 
by having within its fold those who are not merely 
formal and professing Friends, but who are friends 
indeed to all mankind, manifesting their love in acts 
that are loving. 

Exactly how the Philanthropic Work is to be ad- 
justed,so as to complement and support but not to 
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disturb or displace, the Society’s own interior 
work, has evidently not finally been determined. 
But we hope no one will fail to see the need and the 
duty of seeking sincerely for this adjustment, in 
good faith, and with the sincerest sympathy. The 
Society is the instrument, and it must be preserved 
strong, or its work cannot be done. The philan- 
thropic labors are the outcome of that good spirit 
which the Society must possess in order to be worth 
preserving. “But wilt thou know, O vain man, that 
faith without works is barren?” ‘For as the body 
apart from the spirit is dead, so faith apart from 
works is dead.” 


Tue overwhelming disaster which has fallen upon 
the city of Johnstown and neighboring towns and 
villages in Western Pennsylvania, is elsewhere de- 
scribed in an imperfect general way. Accurate de- 
tails have been obtained with difficulty by the news- 
papers, for the calamity was so sudden and so tre- 
mendous that it was almost impossible to learn its 
exact circumstances, 

Funds for the relief of the sufferers have been 
subscribed in this city and elsewhere. They amount 
to very large sums, but all will no doubt be needed, 
and can be put to good use. We are desired to say 
that Friends’ Book Association, southwest corner 
15th and Race Sts., will receive and forward contri- 
butions of money. 


Correcrion.—In our issue of 6th mo, Ist, in the 
memorial of Aaron Borton, he is mentioned as the 
son of Joseph and Elizabeth. It should be Joel. Also, 
at the close of the memorial, it should read: “he 
peacefully passed from earth to the enjoyment of the 
reward for a life well spent,” the words italicised be- 
ing omitted in our printing. 

These errors were due to the copy from which we 
printed. 


MARRIAGES. 


LONGSTRETH —EVANS.—At the bride’s residence, 
under care of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Phila- 
delphia, Fifth month 28th, 1889, John L. Longstreth, of 
Philadelphia, son of the late Daniel and Elizabeth L. 
Longstreth, of Warminster, Bucks county, and Emily T., 
daughter of the late John C. and Louisa A. Evans, of Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 


DEATHS. 

BETTS.—In New Hope, Pa., Fifth month 22d, 1889, 
Ellen Hart Betts, in her 22d year. 

Though young she was a conspicuous example of faith- 
fulness in the household, at meeting, and in the First-day 
School. as scholar and teacher. Conscientious and true, 
how endeared to her the circle of her social life,—how 
precious now the light and love of her memory. So few 
her years yet an ornament to home and a power in her 
valued Religious Society. She has spoken and acted a les- 
son worthy to be seriously heeded by all the companions 
of her happy days. Her last words were the sweetest and 
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rarest of all consolations uttered, as they were, from the 
consciousness of a clear mind: “ My time has come. Isee 
my Beautiful Home. I am not afraid to die!” 

8. S. 

BRINGHURST.—In Wilmington, Del., Fifth month 
27th, 1889, Anna Richardson, widow of the late Joseph 
Bringhurst. 

DILWORTH.—At her late residence, Wilmington, Del., 
Fifth month 28th, 1889, Juliet W. Dilworth. Interment 
at West Chester, Pa. 

GASKILL.—On the morning of Sixth month 2d, 1889, 
Aaron W. Gaskill, in his’ 8lst year; an overseer of the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends held at Green street, Phila- 
delphia. 

HAMPTON.—Fifth month 5th, 1889, Catharine §., 
widow of Asa Hampton, in the 79th years of her age ; an 
esteemed elder of East Hamburg Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, N. Y. 

HOOPES.—At his residence in Avondale, Pa., Fifth 
month 29th, 1889, after a protracted illness, Henry Hoopes, 
son of F. Pratt, and Abigail Hoopes, of West Chester, Pa., 
in the 37th year of his age; a member of London Grove 
Monthly Meeting. 

KILLE.—Fifth month 26th, 1889, of scarlet fever, Flor- 
ence R., daughter of George H. and Sarah B. Killé, mem- 
bers of the Monthly Meeting held at Green street, Phila- 
delphia, in her 8th year. 

PAUL,.—At Germantown, Fifth month 25th, 1889, Ed- 
win Bettle Paul,in his 44th year, son of the late Bettle 
Paul. 

SCATTERGOOD.—In Philadelphia, Fifth month 25th, 
1889, Mary rhipps, daughter of Elizabeth S. and the late 
Samuel 8. Scattergood, and granddaughter of the late 
William 8. Hallowell. 

STOTESBURY.—Suddenly, Fifth month 30th, 1889, at 
Chelton Hills, Pa., Martha P., widow of Thomas P. Stotes- 
bury, and daughter of the late Thomas (Jr.) and Eliza 
Parker, in her 66th year. 


TAYLOR.—In Newtown, Bucks county, Pa., on the 23d 
of Fifth month, 1889, in the 83d year of her age, Sarah 
Ann Taylor, widow of the late Mahlon K. Taylor of Tay- 
lorsville, Pa. ; a member of Newtown Particular and-Make- 
field Monthly Meetings. 
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SOUTHERN QUARTERLY MEETING. 
We left West Chester the 27th of Fifth month en 


route for Easton, to attend Southern Quarterly Meet- | 


ing. Vegetation wore its most verdant robes, freshly 
washed by the copious rain of the last few days. 
Some of the corn fields were partially immersed, and 


wheat fields flattened as if in swarth, or twisted in | 
occasional bunches by varying winds, resembling | 


small shocks. There even were places where it 
seemed growing in water. 
less rank growth, stood erect, having had strength 
to resist both wind and wave. It was too early, es- 
pecially with the swift passage by steam, and our un- 
tutored discernment, to judge of the peach crop 
status, although we have already had the usual tid- 
ings through the press concerning quality and quan- 
tity. The young orchards looked very fine, and 
many of the older ones in a flourishing condition. 
The sun shone out brightly after a very stormy day, 
an hour or more before reaching Easton, after 7 


Other fields, perhaps of a | 
| privileged to have attended the Yearly Meeting. The 





p.m., when we were met by Robert Kemp, son of 
Margaret, and taken to their pleasant home, so fa- 
miliar on other visits in the last twenty years. 
Third-day morning was bright and promising for the 
coming days. Wetooka delightful drive of several 
miles to the house of Henry and Emma Speakman. 
They have a great variety of fruit. The strawberries 
are abundant. We saw them making the boxes for 
shipping, the strips coming just the right length, two 
for each box, with slight indentures for the angles, 
they are easily adjusted, and with a magnetic ham- 
mer for the tacks, they are speedily completed. 

In the afternoon we attended the Meeting for 
Ministers and Elders. Eleven were present, includ- 
ing Martin Maloney and ourselves. The word of en- 
couragement was given, that relying on the Divine 
Power, and being obedient to the promptings of the 
Spirit, having faith in the Almightiness of Truth, the 
smallness of their numbers should not weaken that 
faith, but rather lead to increased watchfulness, that 
we might show forth the Glory of the Father. An 
earnest call was extended—that those holding re- 
sponsible positions in the Society should be careful, 
that their example might always be helpful, and 
never a cause of stumbling to others. 

We were desirous of making a visit to Hannah 
Willson and family, also others where we had 
been kindly entertained in the past; but needing 
rest, we returned to our kind friend’s M. A. K.’s. 
Fourth-day morning was bright and cool. The roses 
are in full bloom, in great beauty and variety, and in 
our ride yesterday we greatly enjoyed the laurel 
which was abundant on either side of the road for 
quite a distance skirting the woodland. About 70 
assembled for the Quarterly Meeting. After a solemn 
silence, fervent prayer was offered by a brother, that 
the Divine blessing might dwell in our midst, in 
which other hearts united. Then expression was 
given to the thought of our exceeding great priv- 
ileges compared with those of early Friends; their 
devotion, even among the children, in assembling 
for spiritual refreshment. And, it was asked, is not 
the need as great and pressing to-day amid the varied 
engagements, the rush and hurry of life? Should 
we not be thankful for these seasons of retirement, 
this time to “ be still and know that I am God”? 
Is there not strength in the united aspiration of spirit 
realizing that we are members of the one family, 
with a common need for established relations with 
the source of life and truth? Then we separated for 
the business session, which did not require much 
time. The “ Extracts” from our late Yearly Meet- 
ing had been forwarded, and a part of them was read, 
affording interest for all, and especially those not 


ancient meeting-house, which has been newly roofed, 
stands close by, a monument of early Friends and 
their precious memories. We went from meeting to 
the delightful home of James Dixon on Third Haven 
River. We had missed his genial presence and cor- 
dial greeting at the meeting, and were now glad to 
find him brighter and better than anticipated after 
his late illness. The wife and mother who had al- 
ways kindly welcomed friends had passed from the 





earthly home since my last visit, but there was the 
beloved daughter and niece to make cheer and com- 
fortin the home. We called at Susan K. Bartlett’s, 
whose pleasant residence is on Miles River. At all of 
these places the roses abound, lending their charmed 
influence amid other varieties of fragrance and 
beauty. From there we came to Robert B. and 
Amanda Dixon’s on the same river, a lovely home. 
The boating in each of these places is a great attrac- 
tion, especially for the young people, though older 
ones often mingle with them to enjoy the pleasure. 
Two of their children are now at Swarthmore, but 
will soon return to enjoy familiar scenes and share 
the home life. 

In the evening we attended a Temperance Con- 
ference in Easton, a committee having been ap- 
pointed at the last quarterly meeting to provide for 
one. Elizabeth Lloyd, who is greatly interested, 
presided, and the meeting was free for the expression 
of any who wished to participate. They have 
“ Local Option” in this county, Talbot, but labor un- 
der great disadvantages from unjust legislation, an 
act having been passed providing that any one form- 
ing a “club” of ten or more can use and freely dis- 
tribute intoxicants, and there is no limitation to the 
number of these “clubs.” There has been some 
change in the Legislature and they now hope this 
law may be repealed,—a hope we sincerely shared. 
The meeting was thought to be satisfactory, and we 
adjourned at an early hour, returning with our 
friends, R. and A. Dixon, glad to rest for the duties of 
the coming day. 

Fifth-day morning was warmer than the last few 
days. An easterly wind blew soft and rain-like. 
The “ Youths’ Meeting” was longer than that of the 
previous day. Vocal prayer, after a season of silence, 
arose for our preparation to receive the good seed of 
the Kingdom. Then the call went forth for a religion 
pure and undefiled—not valued for its name so much 
as the fruit it bears,—a “ religion that will unable us 
to do justly, to love mercy, and walk humbly with 
our God.’ And most especially that will regulate 
the whole of life, sanctifying the home with unselfish 
love, and adorning it with the graces of mind and 
spirit from whence shall proceed characters that can 
stand true and steadfast amid the changes and temp- 
tations of life. E. Lloyd followed with earnest words 
emphasizing the power of love which sweetens all 
other qualities and virtues, and constrains us to walk 
in the path that leads to Eternal Life. We separated 
from the dear friends gathered, thankful for the 
measure of faith which permitted a visit at this time 
to Southern Quarter. May the feet of others dedi- 
cated to the cause of truth and love journey thither. 
We returned to M. A. Kemp’s and after dinner, with 
little time for rest, bade them farewell, taking train 
for Philadelphia en route for Bedford county. 

Easton, Md., Fifth month 30. L. H. P. 


Maw by living wholly in submission to the Divine 
Influence, becomes surrounded with, and creates for 
himself, internal pleasures infinitely greater than any 
he can otherwise attain to—a state of heavenly beati- 
tude.—J. P. Greaves. 
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BLUE RIVER QUARTERLY MEETING. 
Arter a day of wearisome car-riding and waiting at 
the depot, our little company of five persons, two 
from Clear Creek, and three from Benjaminville 
Monthly Meeting, were met at Salem, Ind., by kind 
friends on the evening of the 23d of Fifth month, 
and taken to their pleasant homes for a night of rest, 
preparatory to the duties of the Quarterly Meeting. 
The magnificant trees of oak, beech, sugar maple, 
etc., the high hills——mountains, almost,—the huge 
rocks, the clear running streams, the springs of pure 
water issuing from the solid rock, gave to me, fresh 
from the broad and level prairies of Lllinois, a new 
and strange sensation, this being my first visit to 
this part of the State since, a child of six years, I 
lived here for a year or two with my mother. Such 
a country for roses I never saw,—so many kinds, 
monthlies, standard, climbing, etc., the bushes of 
enormous size, so many of them in every yard, every 
bush literally loaded down with profusion of bloom, 
their perfume scenting the air around with its subtle 
fragrance.” 

After a refreshing night’s rest, our host took us to 
see some invalid friends, with whom we spent a short 
time pleasantly, and then went on to see an almost 
bed-ridden friend, 82 years of age, with whom and 
the family we had a sitting afterdinner. Then went 
to the meeting for ministers and elders, which was 
small, but alive. We there found two other friends 
from the first-named meetings. The ministry in this 
meeting was clear and acceptable. At its close we 
visited a dear friend who is confined to her chair, 
having been unable to walk for many weeks, though 
having good use of her hands and arms, and in full 
possession of her mental and spiritual powers, and 
in a sweetly resigned state of mind. In the evening 
the First-day School Quarterly Conference was held, 
but owing to the rain falling at the time to convene, 
it was not nearly so large as usual. I would be glad 
to give a full account of the exercises, for they were 
of a high order,and would interest all who feel a 
concern in such work. They were participated in by 
many, from the little child of five or six to the youth 
of twenty. There were essays, readings, and recita- 
tions, original and selected. One in particular, orig- 
inal, on “ What shall my future be?” by a lad of fif- 
teen or sixteen, contained such excellent sentiments, 
and was so well delivered, that it was the subject of 
special comment after the meeting. Others on 
“Work,” “ The advancement of the First-day School 
Cause,” etc., were good, and I am sure would com- 
pare favorably with the productions of any other 
gathering of like ages. Blue River certainly has a 
good showing for a future of rare usefulness among 
its members, which it is very encouraging to contem- 
plate. No fear, here, I think, of the “decline” so 
often and so mournfully spoken of in other localities. 
The reports from all the schools were good, showing 
an increase of interest in this cause. The First-day 
School here is very large and well attended, these 
conditions implying an efficient superintendent and 
teachers, which is the case. 

On Seventh-day, at 10 a. m., the Quarterly Meet- 
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ing convened, the house being full. It was gratify- 
ing to observe so large a proportion of the younger 
members in attendance, and all giving such apprecia- 
tive attention to the speaking and the business, of 
which last there was very little save routine work. 

First-day dawned bright and beautiful, after the 
rain of the previous evening, for which we all felt 
thankful, as the practice has been for two or three 
years, to meet in the beautiful woods surrounding 
the house, the latter not being large enough to ac- 
commodate more than one-fourth of the mumber usu- 
ally congregated on this day of the meeting. Seats 
were improvised from the benches of the house, 
buggies were drawn up in a circle around the speak- 
er’s platform, and an attentive audience listened to 
an inspired discourse of an hour or more in length, 
dwelling much on the necessity of love and a non- 
sectarian spirit, though admitting the need of denom- 
inational organizations. From twelve to two the 
time was devoted to the refreshing of the body, 
dinner having been brought to the grounds in the 
morning and served in real pic-nic style, after which 
we again assembled in as much quiet as ft seemed 
possible with so large a crowd to obtain, and again 
were words of wisdom and strength handed to us by 
the Master’s devoted servant, to the edification of 
many. 

A most touching and heartfelt prayer at the be- 
ginning of the morning meeting brought a very sol- 
emnizing feeling over the whole assembly, the influ- 
ence of which seemed to pervade throughout the 
continuance of the meeting. It was estimated that 
from 1,000 to 1,200 people were on the grounds. The 
need of a large meeting-house was. keenly felt. A 
meeting for the youth, which was well attended by 
all ages, was held Seventh-day evening. On Second- 
day morning the greater part of the visitors departed 
for their distant homes, leaving a kindly feeling 
among those with whom they had mingled, and car- 
trying with them many blessed memories to cheer 
their future days. 

One point of interest I have omitted : a call upon 
a venerable couple, aged ninety and ninety-two 
years, the eldest one, the wife, being very smart 
and active. Met us, and going out to the carriage 
with us, urged us to remain and take tea with 
them; but we thought it would be an imposi- 
tion to do so. These aged Friends are a link in 
the chain that binds the past and the present to- 
gether, and can tell many an interesting narrative of 
olden times, seeming to have their mental faculties 
unimpaired save for a partial forgetfulness of recent 
events. The home of our dear friend, Priscilla Hunt, 
was also visited,—the place where she died. 

Holder, Ill. E. H. C. 


Tue only way to escape sterility of mind and 
character is to feel and live with men and not apart 
from them, to bear cheerfully the stress and struggle, 
to be patient with to-day’s imperfections, and to 
struggle after the ideal by entire and continuous 


identification with the actual. In the swiftest cur- 
rent of life and action is to be found the most vigor- 
ous and victorious living.—Christian Union. 


_ versus Religion.” 


THE DECLINE (?) OF THE SOCIETY. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

Ir is saddening to hear Friends refer, sometimes even 
in our meetings, to an alleged decline in our Society. 
They mourn over empty benches and forsaken meet- 
ing-houses. If this be really anything more than 
the commonplace error and plaint of old age, that 
the former times were better than these, there must 
indeed be a sad outlook for the organization. It 
means that the Society has finished its peculiar work, 
that it gives only in a lessening degree the spiritual 
and intellectual sustenance that it did formerly, and 
that therefore it was not founded on an ever-living 
truth. 

If it be admitted that there is some falling off,— 
and it is questionable whether it is nearly as great as 
some of our more melancholy Friends imagine,—it 
seems to me that the cause is much deeper than mere 
failure to do our duty. This comes from lack of in- 
terest. ‘“ True,” you say, “ but this is acknowledged. 
We should take more interest in our meetings, do 
our duty in the Society,and our membership will then 
not fall off as it has been doing, but will increase and 
the Society will grow and prosper.” 

Ah, but my Friend, this is effort, conscious effort. 
Interest does not come so. It is not made. It comes 
of its own volition. If what is said at our meetings 
is discouraging ;if it tells of taking up a cross in order 
to follow Christ, of meeting many trials in following 
the right path, instead of showing the truth that there 
only can be found pleasure and happiness ; of Friends 
being a “ peculiar people,” which may mean peculi- 
arities in garb and speech ; of continual reference to 
the past and acalling upon modern Friends to imi- 
tate those of the early days of the Society ; who can 
doubt that many Friends, and particularly the young, 
who must be the hope of the Society, will lose inter- 
est; the Society will decline while that sort of 
spirit grows in it and it will deserve to do so. It 
never could fall back if it were looking forward. 
History has rich illustrations of this fact. Jesus of 
Nazareth did not mourn over the past but with a 
soul in his work, and with manly force brought a 
New Dispensation which did not require effort to in- 
terest. When George Fox came he turned his back 
on the old mistakes of ceremonialism and with con- 
tagious zeal exhorted his followers to start anew. 
Can we imagine that those who sat at the feet of 
these men had to make an effort to be interested ? 
What an absurdity it is to suppose that to sit with 
the hand over the face weeping for past glories will 
attract the young or the thoughtful! No, that atti- 
tude is not forthem. Take thy hand from thy face, 
O Friend. Thou art blind so. Look out upon the 
world. Canst thou not see any avenues of modern 
thought as yet untrodden by the feet of Friends and 
in which a glimmer of their Heavenly Light is not 
yet apparent? Are there no places which still need 
the application of the principles of our Society or 
must they still be merely meditated upon in the se- 
cret of our meeting ? 

The intellectual world is in a conflict over the 
authority of the Bible. It is spoken of as “Science 
Have Friends a part in this or will 





influenced by the anti-religious side, or else by a re- | the Inspeaking Spirit; while only so far as a man 


vulsion of feeling be drawn into that which is called 
orthodoxy? To my mind Friends have every inter- 
est in the discussion and have already a knowledge 
of the principle by which the problem might be 
solved if they would but learn of the present. 

Quakerism need not fear that any development in 
science will disturb its doctrine of the existence of a 
Supreme Being, or that the most forcible exposition 
of the handiwork of man in the construction of the 
Bible can ever cast a doubt on the Inward Power of 
the Deity. 

Perhaps the first and most necessary thing to be 
accomplished would be the entire doing away with 
the metaphorical manner in which our doctrines are 
expressed. We use phrases which are half-symbol- 
ical, half mystical, often wholly mysterious. We 
comprehend them better than is possible to those 
outside of the Society, but even to many of our own 
associates they lack the definiteness that they might 
have if given with the clearness of modern forms of 
expression. Anyone who turns aside from these con- 
ventional terms and seeks with entire freedom of 
thought to know what lies deepest of all, of the ex- 
istence of the Universe, of the existence of the Deity 
and his relations to man, one who will not consider 
as sacrilege any doubt that may come to him of any 
received forms of belief or unbelief, one who seeks 
to know of those things that are ultimate, and will 
not even acknowledge the existence of a Deity until 
he has found him, will come back from his quest 
‘with a greater knowledge of how deeply imbedded 
in Eternal Truth are the foundation principles of the 
Society of Friends. Those principles can never per- 
ish, but they may pass out of the hands of the So- 
ciety if we lose sight of their real depth and meaning. 

Modern criticism of the Bible discards the cere- 
monies which the churches claim are instituted by 
that Book. Friends rejected them two hundred 


years ago. Modern criticism can find nothing purer | 


than the precepts contained in the Bible. Friends 
can make no contention there. Modern science 
comes from a laborious search through the universe 
with a confession that there is behind it all a Myste- 
rious Power, a final first cause, that is unknowable, 
unfathomable. Friends cannot deny the truth of 
this. 
ing the Almighty, we cannot find him out.” 
this Quakerism adds that the Infinite Power that 
fashioned the heavens, that from nebulous chaos 
brought forth untold systems and the countless di- 
versity of living forms that exist on our own planet, 


is no more absent now from His highest creation | 


than He was from the first formations in the begin- 
ning of time. Quakerism tells of an Unsearchable 
Power in the human soul that is one with that in the 
material universe. Quakerism invites to a study of 
that Heavenly Impulse, which, while it leads man to 
seek that which is good also gives him a discernment 
by which he can discriminate it from that which is 
evil, and strength to pursue it in the directed way. 
True Quakerism leads man to know that all trials 
and unhappiness that are in control are reserved, not 


They have ever acknowledged that “Touch- | 
But to | 





| different in regard to our spiritual welfare. 
| favored in pointing out the danger of dwelling in 
| these conditions, and with earnest and powerful en- 


| go up to the house of the Lord together.” 


| ductive of good. 


lives aright will he have the rewards of peace and 
happiness. 

Are not these some of the “ glad tidings of great 
joy” which the Society of Friends might take up 
afresh as its mission to the world? If these old doc- 
trines were as distinctly comprehended and as widely 
applied as they might be, Quakerism would no longer 
burrow among old ruins with the antiquated imple- 
ments of the past, but would put on new armor and 
with fresh vigor would take its rightful place in the 
front rank of the most advanced thought of our day. 
Let those who have the love of these principles at 
heart and the ability to express them come forth to 
the people and they will surely find that tbere will 
be no lack of interest then in our meetings and they 
themselves will soon forget to look for evidence of 
“ Decline” in our Society. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
DUANESBURG QUARTERLY MEETING. 

Tuis was held at New Baltimore, N. Y., on the 
22d, 23d, and 24th of Fifth month. Its several sit- 
tings were fraught with deep interest. The meeting 
of ministers and elders was not large, but a solemn 
covering was spread over it. Isaac Wilson of Canada 
was in attendance, inciting us to watch against all 
presentations of evil, even in thought, and to havea 
care lest our minds wander unduly in our sittings 
for worship. He admonished us that the Divine in- 
sight of the true elder is equal to, or superior to, the 
gift of the ministry, being made capable of judging 
of the right qualifications for such worship. 

A meeting was appointed for Isaac Wilson on the 
evening of the 22d, at New Baltimore, in the Re- 
formed Church, which was well attended and much 
interest and appreciation was expressed by those of 
other societies who heard him. In his testimony he 
enlarged upon and made practical application of the 


| beautiful figures of the “ Vine and its Branches,” 


showing that the sap of Divine life flowing into and 
flooding the soul, crowds out everything of evil ten- 
dency in our nature, and our lives are thus made 
fruitful in the Divine sight. 

On Fifth-day, at the meeting-house, the exercises 
of our Friend were mainly upon that condition of 
mind commonly called luke-warm, careless, and in- 
He was 


treaty moved the hearts of his hearers until many of 
us felt to accept the blessed invitation, “ Come let us 
The bnsi- 
ness of the Quarterly Meeting followed in joint ses- 
sion, and the accounts brought from the different 
meetings were in the main encouraging. 

On Fifth day evening a parlor meeting was held 
at the house of a Friend which was felt to be pro- 
On Sixth-day another large and 
favored meeting was held at the meeting-house, 
many beside Friends being present. Friend Wilson 
opened his exercise with the account in Genesis of 
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the flaming sword which turned every way to keep 
the way of the Tree of Life. He said that Adam 
was not responsible for the sins of the human family. 
That we are all Adams by nature. That Divine Law 
always works right in the line of common sense, but 
this must be enlightened by spiritual insight. Our 
differences of opinion do not affect the law. Salva- 
tion was not to preserve men from the consequences 
of sin, but to keep them from the commission of sin, 
God looked upon the chaos and confusion and dark- 
ness of the human soul and said, “ Let there be light, 
and there was light.” 

The inebriate, the profane, the soul steeped in 
sin, this is the stable and the manger, but light dawns 
in the East, there shall be a wonderful birth there, 
if we will but receive him in the way of his coming. 
The flaming sword, the light by which we are enabled 
to discern our true condition, accompanied by a con- 
suming fire which burns all dross from our nature. 
He touched upon many figures and parables taught 
by Jesus, making plain their spiritual significance. 
The discourse was long but full of life to the end. 
The voice of supplication at the close brought the in- 
fluence of a blessed benediction upon our hearts. 

M. J. H. 


FRIENDS’ MEETING AT ATLANTIC CITY. 
Waite spending a few days at Atlantic City we re- 
membered an advertisement we had seen in the In- 
TELLIGENCER: that there would be a Friends’ parlor 
meecing on First-day morning at 171 South Carolina 
Avenue. We felt it right not to forsake the assemb- 
ling of ourselves together, but accept the invitation 
of this Friend who had so kindly opened her doors 
that we might meet together in social worship under 
our own vine and fig tree as it were. While sitting 
in silence we felt we had the promised blessing and 
the Master was with the two or three there gathered. 
After meeting we thought what a lesson of faithful- 
ness this Friend had taught us; that she who had so 
many cares could lay them all aside, gather her 
children around her, and invite Friends’ to partake 
with her of the good things the Lord will provide for 
all those who wait upon Him. A. 8. D. 


SWARTHMORE NOTES. 

—An interesting tennis tournament has been in 
progress among the young women of the college dur- 
ingthe past week. The contest was begun on Fifth- 
day morning of last week, and was finished on 
Third-day. 

—The Senior examinations were finished on Sixth- 
day last. The entire class acquitted themselves very 
well, The examinations for the other classes begin 
on Second-day next, and continue through the week. 

—The captains of the base ball teams of the two 
lower college classes and the Preparatory School have 
arranged an interesting series of games. The con- 
tests have been close, and have aroused considerable 
class spirit. 

—President Magill and Elizabeth Powell Bond 
will tender the Seniors a reception on the evening of 
the banquets in the lower classes, the Seventh-day 
before Commencement. 
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—Only two classes of the Preparatory School will 
be open for students next year, the third class being 
dropped with the close of the present term. The 
college students welcome the change and hope soon 
to see the Institution distinctively a college. The 
growth of the college department has been steady of 
late years, and class after class of the Preparatories 
has been dropped until now but two are left. 


THE CLOUDS. 


THE sky is full of clouds to-day, 
And idly to and fro, 

Like sheep across the pasture, they 
Across the heavens go. 

I hear the wind with merry noise 
Around the house-tops sweep, 

And dream it is the shepherd boys— 
They’re driving home their sheep. 


The clouds move faster now; and see! 
The west is red and gold. 

Each sheep seems hastening to be 
The first within the fold. 

I watch them hurry on until 
The blue is clear and deep, 

And dream that far beyond the hill 
The shepherds fold their sheep. 


Then in the sky the trembling stars, 
Like little flowers shine out, 

While Night puts up the shadow bars, 
And darkness falls about. 

I hear the shepherd wind’s good-night— 
“ Good-night, and happy sleep! ”— 

And dream that in the east, all white, 
Slumber the clouds, the sheep. 


—Frank D. Sherman, in Harper’s Young People. 


THE KING’S DUST. 


“'THou shalt die,” the priest said to the king, 
“Thou shalt vanish like the leaves of spring. 
Like the dust of any common thing 
One day thou upon the winds shalt blow! ” 
“ Nay, not so,” the king said. “I shall stay 
While the great sun in the sky makes day; 
Heaven and earth, when I do, pass away. 
In my tomb I wait till all things go! ” 


Then the king died. And with myrrh and nard, 
Washed with palm-wine, swathed in linen hard, 
Rolled in naphtha-gum, and under guard 

Of his steadfast tomb, they laid the king. 
Century fled to century ; still he lay 

Whole as when they hid him first away;— 
Sooth, the priest had nothing more to say, 

He, it seemed, the king, knew everything. 


One day armies, with the tramp of doom, 

Overthrew the huge blocks of the tomb ; 

Arrowy sunbeams searched its chambered 
gloom, 

Bedouins camped about the sand-blown spot. 

Little Arabs, answering to their name, 

With a broken mummy fed the flame, 

Then a wind among the ashes came, 

Blew them lightly,—and the king was not! 

—RHarriet Prescott Spofford, in St. Nicholas. 
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THE DAISY. 
Nor worlds on worlds in phalanx deep, 
Need we to prove a God is here ; 
The daisy fresh from winter’s sleep, 
Tells of his hand in lines as clear. 


For who but He that arched the skies, 
And pours the dayspring’s living flood 
Wondrous alike in all He tries, 
Could rear the daisy’s purple bud,— 


Would its green cup, its wiry stem, 
Its fringéd border nicely spin, 

And cut the gold-embosséd gem, 
That set in silver gleams within, 


Then fling it unrestrained and free, 
O’er hill and dale and desert sod 
That man where’er he walks, may see 
In every step the stamp of God? 
—John Mason Good. 


THE CALAMITY ON THE CONEMAUGH. 


Durine the time of the preparation of this issue of 
the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, an overshadowing 
of sorrow and pain has prevailed throughout Penn- 
sylvania, and beyond its borders, by reason of the 
terrible destruction of human life at Johnstown, and 
near that city, on the afternoon and night of the 3lst 
ultimo. This was caused by a sudden flood in the 
Conemaugh river, increased by a wave coming down 
from the mountains above, where the dam enclosing 
a large artificial lake gave way. The loss of life is 
without precedent in this country, or in any other 
“English speaking” country, except in battle. At 
this writing, (4th instant), the estimate is made, (in 
a proclamation issued by Governor Beaver), that 5,000 
persons have been destroyed and $25,000,000 of 
property. But these are only estimates, and it will 
be many weeks before enough data can be obtained 
to make anything like a trustworthy enumeration. 
The destruction occurred at Johnstown, and in the 
towns and villages above and below. We take from 
a daily paper the following details. 

The flood was caused by the meeting of two storm 
waves of opposite extremes of temperature. Com- 
mencing about 10 o’clock on the morning of the 30th, 
the wind blew strongly from the southeast, increas- 
ing in velocity until it became a gale, traveling at the 
rate of forty-two to forty-eight miles an hour. This 
gale blowing off the ocean was warm and heavily 
laden with moisture. During the same period there 
was an unusual fall in the temperature in the West, 
central about Southern Michigan, which moved 
slowly eastward. The cold wave and the warm, moist 
gale met over Western Pennsylvania, on the 31st, 
and the low-hanging rain clouds burst over the Al- 
legheny Mountains, swelling every mountain rivulet 
to a mountain torrent. The unusually heavy rains 
of several preceding weeks had filled every brook 
and river, and when this great downpour of rain 
came the swollen streams swept everything before 
them. 

Throughout the 31st, and until the next noon the 
storm raged, and then it dispersed completely. Dur- 
ing the twelve hours when the storm was at its 


height on the 31st, the rainfall at Harrisburg was 
4.34 inches, and these figures will fairly represent the 
fall throughout the region where the storm was cen- 
tral. To the east, the west, and the south the swollen 
rivers carried destruction, and the force of the flood 
was felt throughout the course of the Alleghany, 
Ohio, and Monongahela rivers, the Susquehanna and 
Juniata, and even the Potomac and Patapsco rivers. 

The point at which the tempest reached its great- 
est fury and wrought the greatest loss of life and 
property was in the narrow valley of the Conemaugh 
River, at the foot of the western slope of the Alle- 
gheny Mountains, in Cambria county, about forty 
miles north of the Maryland State line and ninety- 
two miles east of Pittsburg. The South Fork Creek 
rises among the Allegheny Mountains, and a few miles 
above the scene of disaster it broadens over a little 
basin, where it was formed into a big reservoir by a 
huge dam. This reservoir was built in 1840 as a 
feeder of the old Pennsylvania Canal, which fell into 
disuse when the Pennsylvania Railroad was built. 
In 1860 the old dam broke and let out all the water, 
and the property remained idle until it was bought 
in 1880 by the South Fork Fishing and Hunting Club 
of Pittsburg. The club built a new dam at a cost of 
$30,000, erected private cottages and a club-house, 
forming a summer resort for the members of the club. 

The basin, which has since been known as Cone- 
maugh Lake was the largest artificial body of water 
in the country, held by a dam 700 to 1,000 feet wide, 
90 feet thick at the base and 100 feet high. The lake 
was about three and a half miles long, and from a 
mile to a mile and a quarter wide. 

A chain of thriving little villages nestled in the 
Conemaugh Valley before the flood swept down, be- 
ginning with South Fork, a town of 2,000 inhabitants, 
which was four miles below the dam. There the 
South Fork Creek changes its name to Conemaugh 
River. Three miles below South Fork was Mineral 
Point, a little mining village of 800 inhabitants. 
Then came Conemaugh, four miles down the stream, 
aborough of 4,000 inhabitants, with several iron mills 
and manufacturing establishments. A mile below 
was Woodvale, a suburb of Johnstown, containing 
about 2,000 inhabitants and many handsome resi- 
dences. Cambria City adjoined it with a population 
of about 2,500, and then came Johnstown, lying ona 
sloping plateau between the Conemaugh River and 
Stony Creek, which met there. 

Johnstown, fourteen miles distant from Cone- 
maugh Lake, was a busy manufacturing city of about 
30,000 inhabitants which had grown up around the 
vast mills of the Cambria Iron Company. These 
works employed about 8,000 men, and were the main 
support of the town. Iron ore and coal were drawn 
from the neighboring mountains, and the vast plant 
of the company, which cost about $5,000,000, lay on 
both sides of the river. Other industries of varied 
character had grown up in and about Johnstown, 
making the city an important manufacturing centre. 
Just below this point the river is spanned by a 
heavy stone bridge recently built by the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad to replace an iron structure. Then 
came the little settlement of Sheridan, the tele- 
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graphic station of Sang Hollow, six miles below 
Johnstown; the village of Nineveh, four miles fur- 
ther down ; New Florence, six miles below, and Bol- 
ivar, three miles beyond, about twenty miles from 
Johnstown. 

Swollen by the steadily pouring rain the Cone- 
maugh River rose above its banks and began to spread 
over the lower portions of the towns along its course 
early on the 3lst. Rapidly the water rose higher and 
higher, but the people, who had seen many freshets 
in the valley, felt no great alarm and feared no great 
disaster. In the midst of the storm the alarm was 
sent down the valley that the great South Fork dam, 
which backs the Conemaugh Lake 250 feet above the 
river level, had weakened and threatened to burst. 
It did break at 3 o’clock that afternoon, and in an 
hour had poured down over the doomed valley. 
Some contractors who were building a new draining 
system at the lake tried to avert the disaster by dig- 
ging a sluice way on one side to ease the pressure on 
the dam. They had abont forty men at work, and 
did all they could, without avail. The water passed 
over the dam about a foot above its top, beginning at 
half-past 2. 

There had been but little rain up to dark of the 
30th. When the workmen woke in the morning the 
lake was very full, and was rising at the rate of a 
foot an hour. It kept on rising, until at 2 o’clock it 
first began breaking over the dam and undermining 
it; men were sent three or four times during the day 
to warn people below of their danger. When the 
final break came at 3 o’clock there was a sound like 
tremendous and continued peals of thunder, trees, 
rocks, and earth were shot up into mid-air in great 
columns, and the wave started down the ravine. A 
farmer who escaped said that the water did not come 
down like a wave, but jumped on his house and beat 
it to fragments in an instant. 

At the present time the lake looks like a cross be- 
tween the crater of a volcano and a huge mud-puddle, 
with stumps of trees and rocks scattered over it. 
There is a small stream of muddy water running 
through the centre of the lake site. The break in 
the dam is about 200 feet wide, and there is but a 
small portion of the dam left on either side. 

Before the wave came down, the overflow of the 
Conemaugh was such that the streets of Johnstown 
were flooded to a depth of three or four feet. 
Awakening to a sense of their danger the citizens 
strove to remove their goods to the mountain side, 
and they struggled about in the torrents that poured 
through every street. Up in Stony Creek a great 
boom held in check a mountain of logs. Theswollen 
stream tugged and strained at this mountain of lum- 
ber until it gave way, and with a mighty roar the 
enormous mass hurled itself down into the sub- 
merged section of Johnstown, crashing through the 
houses as though they were flimsy structures of card- 
board, and sweeping dwellings and all their contents 
of living beings and household goods off into the 
Conemaugh River and to death. But this was only 
the beginning, and Johnstown was so far the only 
suffering town. Then the wave from the bursted 
lake came down. The enormous volume of water 





swept along the course of the Conemaugh Creek, 
dealing destruction on every hand, obliterating the 
villages of Mineral Point, Conemaugh, and Wood- 
vale, and rushing upon the city of Johnstown and its 
suburb Cambria City, already wrecked by the break- 
ing of the boom in the Stony Creek. With a rush 
and a roar the torrent swept the last vestiges of the 
city down the river, hurling houses, mills, machinery, 
timber, and trees against the massive stone bridge of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad,and forming a dam that 
held back the flood until Johnstown was buried 
thirty feet beneath the turbulent waters. 

Upon the tracks at Johnstown two sections of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad’s day express were standing, 
and three or four of the passengers were drowned. 
The round-house, with its forty locomotives, the Cam- 
bria Iron Works, with their massive machinery, all 
were swept like crumbs from a table into the seeth- 
ing flood and heaped upon the vast pile of wreckage. 
Most of the passengers on the trains fled up the moun- 
tain-side in time to escape the flood. On every hand 
the people of Johnstown were battling for life in the 
flood, and cries for aid fel] only upon the ears of 
those who were powerless to help them. In the 
whirling wreckage the victims were crushed and 
torn and forced out of sight beneath the waters. 

Many who floated upon roofs and timbers went to 
a death more horrible than that of those who were 
swallowed up in the flood. Thestone railroad bridge 
withstood the flood, but the embankment at its west- 
ern end was washed away. The huge pile of wrecked 
dwellings and broken timbers that lay against the 
stone viaduct caught fire from overturned stoves and 
lamps inside the houses and the vast pile became the 
funeral pyre of hundreds of unfortunate creatures im- 
prisoned there. 

Below Johnstown the smaller towns of Nineveh, 
New Florence, and Bolivar escaped utter annihila- 
tion, but to their inhabitants fell the sad lot of look- 
ing helplessly upon the people who were swept past, 
dead and alive, in the raging flood. By hundreds 
they counted the unfortunates, but were powerless to 
render aid, except to a few who came within easy 
reach. At Sang Hollow, six miles below Johnstown, 
the operator in the Pennsylvania Railroad signal 
tower counted the bodies as they floated past, and it 
was he that sent over the wires the first definite con- 
firmation of the reports of the dread calamity in the 
valley. 

All along the river banks lay the bodies of the 
dead, swept ashore and half buried in the mud or 
caught by the bushes through which the high waters 
flowed, and the mute story of disaster thus told was 
all that could be learned for two days. 

Not until late on the 2d inst. was it that any one 
was able to reach the spot where Johnstown had 
stood. Then as the first men crossed the river the 
story of death and ruin was told without words, for 
of all the thriving city of 30,000 inhabitants not a 
half-dozen buildings remained standing, while the 
bodies of the dead lay on every side, left by the re- 
ceding waters, As village after village in the track 
of the flood was reached the story was unfolded in 
all its sickening details, and the utter devastation of 
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the once thriving valley was seen to be complete. 
Thousands of people whose homes, relatives, and 
friends had been lost in the flood were roaming upon 
the mountains without food, shelter, or sufficient 
clothing, and there was the most urgent need of the 
relief which could not be furnished until after days 
of painful waiting. Bridge after bridge along the 
railroads on either side of the valley of death had 
been destroyed and miles of track washed away, so 
that communication with the outer world could not 
be restored until after days of toil by hundreds of 
workmen. 


“Ir is either on the Wissahickon or on the Brandy- 
wine” was the remark made by an artist friend 
when I showed him the negative from which the il- 
lustration in this number was taken. What gave 
special value to the opinion was, first, it was correct, 
and, second, the fact that this same friend had car- 
ried his camera to the antipodes in search of land- 
scape attractions, and hence he was a judge. 

It was a distinct recognition—this verdict of his— 
of a peculiar grace and charm which, in all his 
knowledge, no other streams than these two pos- 
sessed, 

Along the Brandywine no bank or vista repeats 
itself. From source to mouth along the stream there 
are no landscapes in duplicate. It is a region that 
changes constantly as you go, and hence it is one of 
perpetual surprises. Each bend in the road awakens 
a new emotion or produces a new impression. While 
its views seldom or never attain to grandeur, on the 
other hand, they never degenerate into tameness. I 
do not know a mile of its course that would not af- 
ford at least one striking or captivating picture. At 
one place, without moving the tripod of my camera 
from where I first plant it, I can obtain four views, 
each of which connoisseurs have pronounced beautiful. 

However, quite far apart from the impression 
such a view may ordinarily produce, there are cer- 
tain practical suggestions which it calls up. It serves 
to indicate the kind of land on which, even in this 
acre scarce region, trees may be not only useful, but 
where, in the long run, they may prove to be the 
best crop such land can have. The complaint is of- 
ten made, “There is no place here where trees can 
be planted without using soil which is worth more 
for something else.” Tell me, friend, whether land 
which any springtime may be beneath the waters of 
an overflowing stream, can be of any great value for 
raising cereals? It may be asplendid walk for your 
sleek cattle, but, as a rule, there is hardly an acre of 
other equally good land from which you do not reap 
larger crops and obtain more pasture. At all events, 
along the stream banks-—even if these trees serve no 
other purpose—they will be living, strongly-anchored 
posts to which you may fasten your wire fencing, in 
assurance that it will remain longer under pressure 
of ice and flood than simple “ post and rail” will do. 

But the bank of the other side is a hillside. It is 
too steep to farm, but it nurtures in a somewhat thin 
soil a luxuriant growth of trees. If it did not, the 
ground would be wasted and go to swell the list of 
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useless acres, of which even Eastern Pennsylvania 
contains not a few. Notice—and if your eyes be 
sharp you will detect the suspicion of a road which 
is snugly hidden in just the most attractive way by 
the vegetation fringing the bank. This leads to the 
inquiry: Whether a country is not the better for be- 
ing beautiful ; whether, indeed, in spite of all the ut- 
terances of self-styled practical men to the contrary, 
they are not themselves most profoundly impressed 
by an attractive landscape? When they speak of a 
new country, is not their first statement: “It is a 
beautiful country,” or the opposite? Don’t evade 
this question. Would you knowingly (without the 
very strongest inducement) settle or buy in a region 
that was desolate, dreary, or uninviting? Other 
things being equal, would not your choice always rest 
upon a home where clumps of trees added variety to 
the landscape? So then, after all, it appears that 
these scattered groves, these tree-lined stream banks, 
do attract men! But attractions always have a value 
—usually a cash value! Read what Mr. Harrison has 
so well said in Garden and Forest concerning the re- 
moval of the trees from the slopes of the White 
Mountains. Already the tourist, the health-seeker, 
and the artist have recognized the changed condi- 
tions. Naked hillsides cease to attract, and the sum- 
mer visitors are turning to other locations. In the 
near future the citizens of New Hampshire will find 
that they sold for a “ mere song” trees which, grow- 
ing, were a greater source of revenue to them than 
the timber they produce will ever compensate for the 
loss of. The State will probably soon learn the les- 
son which long before was taught to the dwellers on 
the shores of the Baltic, when Herr von Korff bought 
for 200,000 thalers, and cut away, the trees which the 
state would pay millions to restore, if it could. 

Bear in mind, you through whose land the 
Brandywine flows, that before long the beauty of 
your meadows can be changed into currency; that 
every tree and shaded road along the banks will be 
an element in the bargain between you and the home 
hunter. 

Say I am sodden in sentiment, if you will; but to 
me that butternut tree hanging over the quiet water 
is a poem with a meaning in every branchlet. It is 
full of healthful influences, and suggests more to me 
than any hour of sauntering along our crowded 
streets ever did. The rustle of its leaves gives purity 
to the air. The rain drops that trickle through its 
foliage carry oxygen to all the animals that live in 
the stream beneath. When at last the water has 
washed the earth from the roots and lowered the 
tree into the Brandywine, I shall feel that the spot 
has been robbed of a charm for whose creation air 
and earth anc clouds have been half a century under 
contribution. The soul that finds no special need of 
such tree-lined stream banks requires a second birth 
to enjoy what of paradise even the earth affords.— 
Prof. J. T. Rothrock in Forest Leaves. 


Ir we stand in the openings of the present mo- 
ment, with all the length and breadth of our facul- 
ties unselfishly adjusted tu what it reveals, we are in 
the best condition to receive what God is always 
ready to communicate.—T. C. Upham. 














SECRETARY NOBLE’S REMARKS AT 
CARLISLE. 


At the closing exercises of the Indian School at Car- 
lisle, on the 22d ultimo, Secretary Noble, of the In- 
terior Department was present and spoke. We take 
the following report of his remarks from a daily 
journal : 

I announce a policy that I know will be welcome 
to everybody, when I say on behalf of our good Pres- 
ident, that he cherishes and wishes the people to un- 
derstand that he is determined upon securing justice 
to the Indian who is within the borders of our coun- 
try. He has his Ministers to understand, and chiefly 
myself, who happens for the moment to be in posses- 
sion of the Secretaryship of the Interior Department, 
that the men who are appointed as Indian agents, as 
Indian inspectors, as Indian traders, must under- 
stand, upon entering upon the discharge of their 
duty, under any commission that he has signed, that 
they must secure sobriety, truthfulness, morality, 
justice, and decency within theircommand. [Great 
applause. ] 

So much I am authorized to speak for him. You 
will allow me a few words on my own behalf, to 
which I commit no man, but to which I unhesitat- 
ingly commit myself. I believe that the practice of 
justice is essential not only to the welfare of each in- 
dividual, but that it is necessary for the security of 
any Government. [Applause.] The idea that many 
men possess, that we should avoid injustice because 
of its effect upon its victim, is a narrow and most 
selfish consideration of the subject. The truth is, as 
human experience develops, that the effects of in- 
justice bind their victim with its perpetrators. It is 
the rule of human conduct that the deeds we do re- 
turn tothe doer either in the way of reward or in 
the way of punishment. If you will look upon the 
career of those men who have mercy in their hearts 
and excellence in their conduct, you will find it even 
as in yonder picture on the wall (indicating the por- 
trait of Susan Longstreth, of Philadelphia), or in its 
living person, that a long life of thanks and goodness 
is reflected by its true light from the eye and peace 
from the countenance. Where rapine is the practice 
of the man, where immorality is the daily pursuit, it 
shows itself in the face and character of men, and 
even as in a savage tribe the countenance is affected, 
so in each individual there is left a mark of that ca- 
reer. [t was a remark made by the Governor of Penn- 
svylvania to-day, as he sat bere, that in the faces of 
those who came to this institution last, the contact 
of the wild and rugged Western life was visible in 
the faces of those who came first to the platform. 
They bore the marks of the wretched contact in 
which they had been; but gradually, as they were 
educated, as they were lettered, refined, and cultured, 
these marks disappeared from the faces, and the man 
who had been here longer stood more erect and more 
independent than when he was admitted from the 
wild and far-off West. 

These considerations have led me to-day to feel 
that in coming here I was no longer as I have been 
for many weeks past, a man who could in some small 
degree represent the Government in giving to others 
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favors, but as with your worthy superintendent, I 
was the man who was to recognize on behalf of my 
Government, that he was conferring upon all the 
people of my nation a great and mighty gift, a mag- 
nificent result that his tact and management dis- 
played in elevating these persons from the position 
that they have held to that greater equality of intel- 
lect that makes all men and women alike. [Ap- 
plause.] Every day, in my humble position many of 
my fellow citizens bear to me credentials and all 
manner of letters and commendations whereby they 
may secure an Office, but it is a magnificent result to 
present to Government such credentials of excel- 
lence as your superintendent can present to-day and 
claim no office except a simple word of praise and 
commendation. 





FOR BUSY MOTHERS. 


Norsine in Christ’s instructions to the disciples, 
when he sent them out on that first itinerary, seems 
to me more suggestive than the command, “ As ye 
go, preach.” So many of us never reach the temple 
or the synagogue, or even find time to sit down 
upon the mountain side and gather our congrezation 
about us. All our preaching and teaching must be 
done “as we go;”’ the hands full of burdens, the feet 
hastening on needful errands, the flesh often weary, 
but the lips at liberty, if the heart be vigilant and 
the eyes watchful, to speak words that may be as 
good seed on responsive soil. 

“T often wish,” says a busy mother, “that I had 
time to teach my children botany and physiology, 
and the things that were such a delight to me when 
I was a teacher; but it is entirely out of the question. 
It is all I can do to feed and clothe them.” 

But can you not slip in some lessons “as you 
go”? Children do not like regular lessons; they 
hate them for the very regularity’s sake; but they 
are easily caught by the guile of object lessons built 
upon the work or play in hand. The basy mother is 
peeling an apple for the child, and she asks, “ What 
is the skin good for?” and when the child replies as 
he probably will, that it is not good for anything, she 
can charm him by reminding him of the days when 
the apple lived on a tree, without any house to pro- 
tect it from the rain, and showing him how the skin, 
with its smooth, varnished surface, is like a rubber 
coat, keeping out rain and dew, so that the soft pulp 
could ripen without decaying—-a wonderful coat that 
grew bigger every day, and always exactly fitted. It 
may not be a very important lesson to teach, but it 
sets the child to thinking about the purpose of the 
apple skin, and starts him on the practice of trying 
to find out the reason of things. 

Or she is fitting a dress toa restless chill, and 
she beguiles the little victim and interests all the 
others in this way: “We must not make sister’s 
dress too tight, because right under here are her 
lungs, that must have room to fill up with air when 
she breathes. They are like the sponge that mamma 
washes you with, only the little holes are full of air 
instead of water. If you squeeze the wet sponge up 
tight in your hand, what will the water do? Yes, it 
will ‘squeeze out,’ and if we press sister’s lungs up in 
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a tight dress it will squeere the air out, and there 
will not be any chance for fresh air to get in, and 
she cannot grow and be strong.” 

I have seen children of five and seven, whose 
delicate mother did all her own work, who could 
describe, in childish language but with perfect cor- 
rectness, the circulation of the blood and its purifi- 
cation, the story of the mouthful of bread from its 
grinding in the mouth to its place as bone or muscle 
in the House Beautiful, the growth of the oak from 
the feathery germ in the heart of the acorn, the 
principle of the steam engine, the mystery of the 
cloud and the dew, and many such familiar phe- 
nomena upon which many adults look with unsee- 
ing eyes. They had never been in school; the 
younger could not read at all, and the elder but 
stumblingly; they had learned their lessons from 
their mother’s lips, never guessing they were any- 
thing but delightful stories. Yet the chief value of 
their instruction was not in the positive knowledge 
gained ; it was in the fact that they had been taught 
to think, had been made intelligent observers, in- 
quirers into the reason of things, and asa mere 
labor-saving investment the mother’s teaching paid. 
Her children were never ata loss for amusement ; 
their imagination and invention found endless re- 
sources, where many children could only helpless! y 
ask, “Oh, what can I do, mamma?” 

In morals the same course is open to the busiest 
mother, and the only training and instruction which 
is of any great value springs from the seed dropped 
“as you go ’—daily, hourly, constantly, without wait- 
ing for the leisure, which may never come, to thor- 
oughly prepare the ground and go forth with deliber- 
ate purpose to sow. It would seem as if the Lord, in 
looking forward to the time when vineyards and 
olive gardens should be multiplied, anticipated also 
the increase of care and labor that might interfere 
with the formal instruction of the children. And so 
he says of the law, “ These words which I command 
thee this day shall be in thine heart, and thou shalt 
teach them diligently woto thy children, and shalt 
talk of them when thou Mittest in thine house, and 
when thou walkest by the way, and when thou liest 
down and when thou risest up.” 

Daily, familiar -onversation, at table, in the parlor, 
by the bedside, t + last words at night and the first 
in the morning— .ur Father's presence, our Father’s 
wishes, our Father’s commands, our Father's help, 
associated with the common detail of our daily life 
or hourly aid and comfort and counsel—this is Chris- 
tian nurture that is within the reach of the busiest 
mother, if indeed “these words shall be in thine 
heart. nanliently | Bantingten Miller, in Christian Union. 


SSeS 


MERE ESSAYS IN THE PULPIT. 


Any thoughtful attendant of the various churches 
must often wonder why theological schools do not 
train preachers to talk to their hearers instead of 
reading carefully prepared papers in the pulpit. The 
plea of embarrassment and self-consciousness will 
not do. A mau who cannot forget himself utterly and 
entirely in the Gospel message which he is to de- 
liver is not yet thoroughly trained for pulpit duty, 


With one exception the ministers of all the Protest- 
ant sects pray extemporaneously, and it would seem 
that any human being who can address his Creator 
aloud in the presence of his fellowmen need not fear 
to address his fellowmen in the presence of his and 
their Creator. The impression which a minister’s 
slavery to his manuscript leaves upon every hearer’s 
mind is that of listening to a mere literary effort in- 
stead of receiving a personal appeal or warning, based 
upon the Gospel and on living evidences of its in- 
dwelling presence in the speaker’s heart and mind. 
It is not possible to conceive that when Nathan 
went to David and recited his allegory of the man 
with the one ewe lamb he carried the story in writ- 
ing and read it with some occasional side glances at 
David. It was not a scene like that which the mod- 
ern artificial pulpit presents. He told the story, 
watching the reflections of his words as they chased 
across his hearer’s face, like shadows flitting across 
the landscape. Nathan must have said those four 
monosyllables— that terrible accusation that has 
echoed down the ages—‘‘ Thou art the man ”—look- 
ing straight into the hearer’s eyes and through them 
into the hearer’s heart and soul. 

It is impossible to overestimate the physical force 
lost by reading a sermon instead of its delivery with- 
out the use of manuscript. In the former case the 
effect of the speaker’s glance and expression is lack- 
ing. The gaze of the human eye is the most potent 
spiritual force known to man or to the lower animals, 
There is no feeling possible to humanity which the 
eye cannot express in one second and with an elo- 
quence and clearness which no language can equal. 
Throughout creation the expressions of the eye are 
the Volupiik of mind. By the eye man communi- 


| cates with his faithful dog, or overawes the captive 


beast of the jungle. It is the first instinctive method 
of communication between wild and civilized man. 
To the would-be-saviour of souls nothing can supply 
the place of the language of the eye, no logical argu- 
ment, no rhetorical flight, no graces of diction. 
Therefore it would seem that our theological schools 
do not fully equip their graduates unless they have 
trained them to “think on their feet” or to memor- 
ize their written thoughts, to be delivered as if ex- 
tem poraneous. oaGhiony? Evening Journal. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


—The present Senior class of Vassar College, number- 
ing 49, is the largest ever graduated from the College. The 
Freshman class, numbering 73, is the largest since the year 
°73'74. Other evidences of prosperity are noticed in bet- 
ter equipped departments, in additional scholarships and 
in improvements in the sanitary condition of the College. 
A disadvantage which the institution labors under is the 
plan of its buildings, which are all in one large structure. 
Its principal competitors, Smith College, Wellesley, and 
Bryn Mawr, all have the modern and more desirable sys- 
tem of separate buildings for the important different pur- 
poses. 

—A large sycamore tree, planted in 1832 by Alice and 
Phebe Cary, on the Hamilton turnpike, in Hamilton 
county, Ohio, is still standing and is one of the finest trees 
in the country. They were children, returning from school, 
and saw a farmer grub and throw a small tree on the road. 
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This is the tree a ais and often afterward visited 
when they and it had grown up and flourished. 


—United States Marshal Needles reports everything 
quiet in Oklahoma, adding: “ I know there has not been 
aman killed there. There have been no death encount- 
ers over claims and town sites, I consider this condition 
of things remarkable in view of the heated contests over 
claims, and especially over town lots in Guthrie. There 
is but one thing to which it can be attributed—the ab- 
sence of liquor.” 


—The preparations are nearly complete for the Euro- 
pean excursion that is to be enjoyed by 280 delegates of 
the American Association of Civil Engineers, the Institute 
of Mechanical Engineers, and the National Association of 
Mining Engineers. They are towisit London, where they 
will have a reception in Guildhall, upon the invitation of 
the Institution of Civil Engineers of Great Britain, and 
they will spend part of their time in viewing the more 
important engineering works in Queen Victoria’s king- 
dom. Afterwards they are to visit France, where they 
will be welcomed by their brethren, and where, besides 
inspecting the Universal Exposition, they will study the 
achievements of French engineering. 

—The site of the new Zodlogical park at Washington, 
for which Congress appropriated $200,000 at its last session, 
has been selected by the commission to whom the matter 
was referred. It lies along the banks of Rock creek, north- 
west of the city, between Woodley lane and Klingel 
roads,avd comprises about 150 acres, delightfully situated 
and admirably adapted for the purposes. It is about two 
miles from the White House. 


—For the insect that skeltonizes the foliage of roses, 
hellebore, applied as for currant worms, is effective. A 
solution of saltpetre, a tablespoonful to two gallons of wa- 
ter, kills the cabbage worm. Paris green sprayed on the 
foliage of the plum trees at blooming time and several 
times thereafter destroys the curculio. Sticky fly paper 
attached to a lath, if held before a grapevine while some 
one startles the thrips on it, will capture them as they 
spring away. —American Garden. 


CURRENT EVEN Ts. 

Besipes the terrible destruction in Western Pennsyl- 
vania, great damage was done in other parts of the State 
by the storms of last week,—especially on the Juniata and 
West Branch of the Susquehanna. At Williamsport some 
thirty lives were lost, and the destruction of property there 
was heavy, as also at Lock Haven, Huntingdon, Lewis- 
town, and many other places. Great damage was done to 
property and growing crops in Maryland and in the Shen- 
andoah Valley, Virginia. Railroad travel has been much 
interrupted, and the main line of the Pennsylvania road, 
west of Harrisburg, will not be open for use, on account 
of the destruction of bridges, for « some > days yet. 


NOTI CES. 


*,* Twenty-fifth anniversary ‘of the Home for Aged 
and Infirm Colored Persons, Fifth-day, Sixth month 13th, 
1889. 

Religious meeting at 10.30 a.m. Bishop Campbell and 
others will be present. 

Annual meeting at 3 p. m., with reading annual report, 
election of officers, etc. 

Address by W. H. Furness, Fanny J. M. Coppin, and 
others. 

Entertainment at 7 p. m., addresses, recitations, and 
other exercises. 

Friends are invited to attend. 


*,* The regular meeting of Young Friends’ Associa- 


tion will be held Second -day evening, Sixth month 10th, 
at 8 o'clock, in the Parlor, 15th and Race streets. 
All interested are invited to be present. 


*,* Samuel B. Carr and Henry T. Child expect to at- 
tend meetings on the Constitutional Amendment at 
Friends’ meeting-house Maiden Creek, on First-day, the 
9th — at 9.30 a.m.,and at Reading at 3 p.m. All are 
invited. 


*,.* The Joint Committee on Temperance and Intoxi- 
cating Beverages of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of 
Friends, will meet at Race street Meeting-house, Philadel- 
phia, on Seventh-day, Sixth month 15th, 1889, at 11 a. m. 

James H. ATKINSON, Clerk 
ANNIE C. DoRLAND, } — 


*.* A meeting of Philadelphia First-day School Union 
will be held in Fair Hill Meeting-house, Germantown Road 
and Cambria street, on Sixth-day evening, Sixth month 
14th, at 8 o’clock. Friends interested in First-day school 
work are cordially invited to attend. 

Davip L. LUKENs, 


Saraug M. Hotcoms, } Clerks. 


*,* A special meeting on the subject of Temperance, 
under the care of Concord Quarterly Meeting’s Committee, 
will be held at Birmingham Friends’ meeting-house, on 
First-day, the 9th of Sixth month, at 3 o’clock p. m. 

Friends and others interested are cordially invited. 

MARY MCALLISTER, Clerk. 


*,* The Burlington First-day School Union will be held 
at Crosswicks, Seventh-day, Sixth month 8th, at 10.30a. m. 
Will be glad to have members of other Unions meet 
with us. 
Wa. WALTON, 
SALLIE T. BLAcK, 


} Clerks. 


*,* Circular meetings in Sixth month occur as follows: 
16. Roaring Creek, Pa., 2 p. m. 
16. Gunpowder, Md., old house, 10 a. m. 


*,* Quarterly Meetings in Sixth month occur as follows 
10. Baltimore, Sandy Spring, Md. 

10. Genesee Y. M., Farmington, N. Y. 

13. Haddonfield, "Medford, N. J. 

20. Fishing Creek, Millville, Pa. 

29. Scipio, De Ruyter, N. Y 


i Ube olutaly Pure. 


This pow ler ayer varices. A marve! of purity, strength, and 
wholesomeness. More economical than the ordinary kinds, and 
cannot be sold in-competi:ion with the multitude of low test 
short weight, alum, or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans , 
Royal Baxkive Powpur Co., 106 Wall-st., N. Y. 
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company manufactured and sold last year, 5 
chines Ask for the Wood and take no other. 
Local agents appointed or information given by 


W. H. LAPPENOOTT, Woodstown , N. J. 


> 


The use - the ceesseniicen AND JOURNAL as 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised, 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
ter of its contents give special weight to each advertise- 
ment. B@- When our readers answer an advertiser, 
please mention that they do it upon seeing the adver- 
tisoment in thie paper.“@a 


wx, \ LUKENS WEBSTER, 
CREAM, | 120 S. FIFTEENTH ST. 
AND | 
BUTTER | 
ALWAYS 


Milk delivered daily, and butter twice a 
week to all parts of the city and surrounding 
country. Weare dealing with the most re- 
liable dairies Orders by mail solicited and 
promptly filled. 


LARD OF THE VERY BEST QUALITY 
A SPECIALTY. 


Tailoring. Tailoring. 
Fit and promptness guaranteed. Desirable 
goods, such as cloths, cassimeres, and 
worsteds suitable tor Plain and Fashionable 
Garments, always on hand. 

109 N. TentTH STREET, GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. ' ne! ees TE Tailor. 
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MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


S. E. Cor. Fourth and Chestnut Streets. 


CAPITAL, . : $2,000,000.00 
SURPLUS anpD UNDIVIDED PROFITS, 115,444.72 


ae PER CENT DEBENTURES, 
e American Loan 


ON HAND. | 
| 





Amounts 
SIX PER CENT. GUARANTEED FARM 
MORTGAGES. 
FIVE AND SIX PER CENT. SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES, 
RUNNING FROM THREE MONTHS TO TWO YEARS. 
nore Bank. Also payable semi-annually at our offices or througt. 


INVESTMENT 
SALE. 


AMILTON LOAN & & TRUST 


COMPANY, OF NEW YORK CITY. 


EDWARD FORSYTHE, MANAGER. 
335 DREXEL BUILDING, PHILA. 
6, 6 1-2, and 7 per cent. Western Farm 
and City Mortgages. 
Principal and Interest payable at Brown Bros., N. Y. and Phila. 


DIRECTORS. 


WM. C. BROWNING, 
Browning, King & Co., N. Y. 
| THOMAS SCAITTERGOOD, 


MOSES E WORTHEN, 
Manhattan Print Works, N. Y. 
PETER REID, 


Dundee Dye W’ks. Passaic, N.J. 
N.Y. || 


Kearney, Neb. 


JOHN N. BEAC H, 
Tefft, Weller & Co., 
W. F. R. MILLS 


WM. P. ALDRICH, 


Empire Print Works, N. Y. 


Jno. M Sharpless & Co., Phila. 
CHAS. H. WHEELER, 
Mackintosh, Green & Co., N. Y. 
JOHN M. THAY ER, 
Governor S Nebraska. 
GEO. L. WHITM 
Whitman & Phelps, N. Y. 


And others. 
We have General Agency for sale of Securities of DES 


MOINES LOAN & 
School and County Bonds. 


TRUST 


CO. ; also offer Debentures, 


TEXAS LOAN AGENCY, _ 


CORSICANA, TEXAS. 
Established 1872. Incorporated 1884. 
Cabtital Stock, 300,000. Surplus, $67,297.32. 


September 1, 1888). 
ry PER CENT. MORTGAGE DEBENTURE BONDS. 
‘ Atlantic Trust Co., Trustees, New York. 

7 PER CENT. GUARANTEED FaRM MORTGAGES. 


All secured by first liens on improved farms of the famous 
Black Waxy Lands of Northeastern Texas, where the mild cli- 
mate and fertile soil permit the growing of cotton as well us all 
the cereals of the Western States, making it one of the most de- 
sirable Loaning fields of the West 

The TEXAS LOAN AGENCY rantees the Prompt Pay- 
ment of the Principal and Interest of all its securities, payable at 
the National Park Bank, New York. 

The business of the Company has always been conducted by 
able, experienced, and prudent men, as is proven by the fact that 
the capital stock is now selling for $i75—par value $100. A care- 
ful investigation will satisfy the most conservative that these are 
desirable investments for private means, or the funds of schools, 
colleges, or banking institutions. 


CONARD & FORSYTHE, General Agents, 
412 DREXEL BUILDING, PHILA’DA. 


GEORGE W. HANCOCK, 
REAL ESTATE, 


Mongy To Loan on MORTGAGE. 
PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE COLLECTION OF RENTS AND 
GENERAL CARE OF PROPERTY. 


OFFICEs: {Fe 717 My 5 ro Street, 





‘Avenue. 


Amos HILLBORN & Co., 
Furniture, Bedding, Curtains. 


ParLor, Dinine Room, LIBRARY 
AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CUR- 
TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 
MATTRESSES, BEDS, FEATHERS, 
Sprines, SpRiInG Cos, ETO., ETC. 


No. 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia. 





